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EXHIBITION 


Feature et the Daily Mail Ideal Famous gardening 

Home Exhibition will soonbe in firms iting 
with wonderful new ideas as well as wooderful ncw 
plants. ‘The Gardens, for instance, will Allwoo: Limited 
contain over 100,000 tulips | ‘The bulbs, direct Messrs s & Barr 
from Holland, will make this display the widest 
variety ever secn in Britain. Famous gardening firms Geo. GC. clegg 
@ill be exhibiting their latest svock, and their Frank Co. Lad. 
newest ideas on layout and grouping. Andin the | Gre 
main part of the Exhibition yeu will find goods sad Weil: ( Limited 
services and ideas for making your whole home 
richer and more convenient, Paul Tx 


Fellows of the Royal Horticuleural Society, and holders of Fellow erable tickets visiting 


the Exhibition, may obtain FRER ADMISSION TO THE GARDENS each day. 


; Open daily (except Susdays) 10 a.m.—10 p.m Tickets 3/-ctthe doo from Keith Prowse Led., 


and al agents (no bookiug fer. 
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delicious vegetables. 


DUTCH 


TULIPS 
on Saturdays Meh, 16th, 23rd, 30th April 
and 7th and 14th bey A 


Return London 1 
p.m, 


YOU DON’T JUST BUY 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 


YOU /NVEST IN THEM 


BE - TO VISIT THE Flo riade 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
SEEOSMEN 


Sutton’s Seeds are selected by men who are specialists in the selection of the 
finest strains of seed—whose skill has given us many beautiful flowers and 


This year, invest in a magnificent garden by planning your flower and 
vegetable displays with Sutton’s wonderful 1960 Garden Seed Catalogue. 
May we send you a Free copy? 

SUTTON & SONS LIMITED, DEPARTMENT RH6, READING 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL FLORAL SHOW 
TO BE HELD IN 1960 AT ROTTERDAM 


SPECIAL DAY VISITS BY AIR 


This wonderful show of flowers and gardens 
commemorates the centenary of the Royal Dutch 
Association of Bulbgrowers. 100 acres of daffodils, 
tulips, azaleas and other spring flowers. The trip also 
includes a visit to the famous Keukenhof in the centre 
of the bulb district with 63 acres of bulbs in the most 
perfect surroundings. 


Price, fully inclusive of lunch & entrance fees, 


£9°9°0 


The normal return Aw 4 by air is €15.19.0. so you see what a 
rful offer this trip is. 


For details apply: 


PEGASUS HOLIDAYS (Piccanuiy) LTD. 


320, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Also Summer Holidays by Air in formed, 
ltaly and Spain. Write for FREE brochure 


Tel: MUSeum 817! 
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GROW UNDER CLOCHES 


for complete protection ... earlier and better crops 


Chase offer you the world’s finest cloches— 
= approved throughout the year by 
gardeners alike. 


glass cloche 
g x 15 in. wide 
in. high. Ideal for 
Lettuces and seed beds. 
6/2 each. 


] 
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Chase LOW BARN CLOCHE Chase LARGE BARN CLOCHE 
This glass cloche Is 24 in. ae The finest glass cloche gst made for taller 
long x 23 in. wide x 12in. “a crops like Tomatoes, ns, Peas, Bulbs, 
high. tt will accommodate Sweet Peas, Daffodils, Tulips, etc. All 
three rows of full sized oe ae Chase cloches are rigid, with touch contro! ( 
Lettuce or Beetroot or Rte a ventilation. 13/4 each. 

five rows of Carrots : 


Chase SIMPLASTIC 
Strawberries. > DUAL PURPOSE CLOCHES 
4 anil Will last 2 or 3 years. Special non- 

slip fabric 

ensure perfect growing conditions. 

The most efficient, economical 

plastic cloche. I8 in. long by 16 in. 

wide by 9 in. high, 2/6 each; oheng 

tong by 23 in. wide 14 In. h igh, 

4/6 ea. Use as either Tent or Barn. 


OR WRITE DIRECT TO 
CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 Cloche House, Shepperton, Middlesex ( 


Quantity discounts. Tota! amount order qualifies. 
strict superv 5 cwt. less 6d. cwt. 10 cwt. less 


JOHN INNES Compoots FERTILISERS 


JOHN INNES SEED COMPOST BONE MEAL 
JOHN INNES COMPOST NO. 1 BLOOD, FISH & BONE 
JOHN INNES COMPOST NO. 2 DRIED BLOOD 
JOHN INNES COMPOST NO. 3 HOOF AND HORN 
NATIONAL GROWMORE 
FISH MANURE COMPOUND 
8/6 /9 | JOHN INNES BASE FERTILISERS 
28. 16/6. 141. 10/6 | POTASH SULPHATE 
Trial carton of all the above, 5/~ each post free ROSE MANURE (TONK’S) 
OSMUNDA FIBRE 26/6 14%. | BREAK UP YOUR HEAVY CLAY SOIL WITH ‘GYPSUM’ 
Trial carton T/- 20/6 per cwt. 13/- 56 1b. 8/8 28 Ib, Full details on request. 


ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED IMMEDIATELY. CARRIAGE FREE FROM DOOR 
TO DOOR WITHIN 100 MILES OF LONDON (RAILWAY DELIVERY AREA). 
OVER 100 MILES PLEASE ADD 4/~ PER CWT. 

OVER 250 MILES PLEASE ADD 5/- PER CWT. 


* NEW 100 PAGE CATALOGUE giving tuit details of Composts, Fertilisers, all 
gardening requirements and many NEW “Aids to Easier Gardening”. Send éd. stamp to: 


E. J. WOODMAN & SONS (Pinner) LTD. 
(Dept. L) 19-25 HIGH STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX "***=77i,c5°° 
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} Put yourself behind the motor 
mower that has everything... 


You need buy only one Greens in a lifetime. In 
a Greens you have a precision instrument planned 
by experts down to the last detail. 

Take these examples. 

The 17-Four has a dog-clutch to put the blades 
out of drive so that the machine can be driven 
across gravel paths. The 14-Four has a dual-clutch 
to drive the whole machine or the blades only for 
mowing around flower beds and rockeries. All 
Greens motor mowers have hard-working 4-stroke 
engines fitted with governors; recoil starters to 
rewind automatically ; hand adjustments through- 
out; drop-out cutting units to make maintenance 
easy. You'll find everything has been thought of 
in a Greens Mower. 


To guide your choice 


14-Four (4-stroke) 20-Four (4-stroke) 
14” cutting width 20” cutting width 
Retail price £47.15.10 Retail price £96.10.0 
(inc. P.T.) (inc. P.T.) 


17-Four ( 4-stroke) 

17° cutting width 

Retail price {67.2.2 


(inc. 


GREENS- 


THOMAS GREEN & SON LIMITED 
j P.O. Box 45, North Street, Leeds 2. Leeds 20357 
New Surrey Works, London SE1. Waterloo 4301 

#4 39 Wood End Lane, Erdington, Birmingham 24 
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StraWSONn’s GARDEN ROOMS 


AND 
The Best by any standards! 


This is the ‘Godstone’—the most pleasing, 
practical garden-room you could wish for! 
You can enjoy your garden more than ever 
for Strawson’s ‘Godstone’ is comfortable, 
attractive and superbly constructed. With its 
solid Canadian Red Cedar and fine all-round 
glazing, it makes an ideal outdoor living- 
room, nursery, bedroom, writing-room or the 
perfect tennis pavilion. 


You'll find the same outstanding quality 
craftmanship and timber in every Strawson’s 
greenhouse. Any size, any shape can be 
specially designed and built to suit your most 
prized plants and delicate blooms. Mr. 
Strawson, himself, will survey your site by 
appointment and personally supervise the 
constructional details. 


For full information about Strawson’s greenhouses and 
garden-rooms please send for our brochure today. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
HORLEY - SURREY - TEL: HORLEY 130 
(Ref. RO|3) 


By appointment to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il 
Manufacturers and Suppliers of Horticultural Peat 


intvoduce 
an Outstanding 
Scientific Achievement 


 “NO-SOIL 


TRADE MARK 


The Complete SEEDLING and POTTING COMPOST 
which contains NO LOAM OR SOIL! 


@ NO WEIGHING UP @ ENSURE OUTSTANDING RESULTS 
@ NO STERILIZING @ MANY ADVANTAGES OVER JOHN INNES 


Bab 
2 seed trays 3/9d. 
From your local Garden Shop. fetititeans 
Ask for illustrated leaflet contain- Ld 3-14 bushels 15-29 bushels 30 bushels 
ing full instructions or write to: 126perbushel 12/-perbushel [1 6perbushel  11/- per bushel 
Carriage Paid Home on mainiand England, Wales and Scotland. 
1'— extra for quantities under 1 cwt. 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO. LTD., ASHCOTT, P.O. BOX 12, Bridgwater, Somerset Te/.: Meare Heath 282/3 
Eclipse ReSearvch means progress with PEAT 
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SHEDS - GREENHOUSES - WORKSHOPS 


Last Longer - Look Better ! 
NO PAINT NEEDED MORTICED 
AND TENONED JOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


SHEDS from £13.15.0 


NO DEPOSIT. First payment 
with order and balance over 
6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 


from £19.0.0 
FREE DELIVERY 


Write today for Super Catalogue showing Cedarwood 
FREE in full natural colours. . ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD -44 PADDOCK WOOD - TONBRIDGE - KENT 


LifeS much easier with 


a Tarpen. 


Logging and felling with the Tarpen Electric Chain Saw 
means good-bye to back-aching labour! This easy-to-use, 
quality built tool cuts through ten-inch timber in seconds— 
yet weighs only 14} lbs. 


PRICE OF CHAIN SAW AND MOTOR, £39. 10s. 
1 A.p. motor can quickly be filled with Circular Saw and Sander- 
Polisher attachment, Hoe Tiller or Drill. 


NEW 

Chaise Saw 
The smallest and lightest 
Electric Chain Saw — 
weighs under 9 lbs. Can 
be used in one hand 
from ladders or up in 
trees. Lops and prunes 
branches up to & thick 
with ease. Convertible to 
Hoe Tiller. 


Write for free leaflets giving details of the Tarpen way of making 

life much easier with — Tools that are really built for the job. 
PRICE OF COMPLETE SAW: £22 

TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 

24 ixwerth House, ixworth Place, London, $.W.3 

KENSINGTON 349! (7 lines) 
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“PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES | 


See us at the Ideal Home Exhibition, Stand 91 


OLYMPIA March 1-26 


* Instantaneous opening for rain, still 
leaving side protection. 

*® Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 

* No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR (as illustrated) 
Size 4 9 long, 4 wide, 20” high in the centre. 
Price complete £10 10s. Od. Extension without 
ends £9 Os. Od. 

PLUIE ‘15’ 

The latest addition to the f PLUIE range. 
Size 4 9 long, 3’ 2” wide, 154" high. Price 
complete £8 15s. Od. 


Both the Pluie Major and Pluie ‘| 5’ can be raised 
on a metal base with glass. Idea! for tomatoes and 
themums, also suitable for propagating 
raising seedlings and cuttings, heated with 

soil warmer. 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 
POULTMURE LTD 


PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STREET 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY - WEYBRIDGE 2286 


WAKELEY’S 


red Trade Mark) 


MANURE: 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 

PRICES: 


Small 9/6, Medium 14/6, Lar, 
Bag Bag se 
Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
Scotland | 6 Large Bag; /- Medium Bag; 

. Small Bag extra). If any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our list of Gladioll is now ready. 
Free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


To Gardeners 
everywhere... 


Se Se SeSe Se Se 


. thank you for 
your kind 
recommendations. 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


The Organic Base Balanced 
Plant Food 


SeSe Se Se Se 


WALTER C. SLOCOGK, Ltd. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
1959/60 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 
GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 
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RUSTLESS ED 
= 
GREENHOUSE 
Supplied in three widths, 10’ 0”, » 
8’ 3” and 6’ 3” and extensible to any —=]P=4 
length. All sizes are available in = 
modified form, designed for 
erection on 2’ 6” dwarf walls. A FEW EXAMPLES 
Made from heavy rolled steel sec- 
tions completely rust-proofed by 25.0.0 
Hot-dip Galvanizing. Easily erected 8’ 3” 10’ 3” £43.0.0 | PRESENT ‘CADET’ 
i £51.10.0 | OWNERS can extend 
and supplied complete with glass, wy 
putty, glazing clips and foundation 10’ 0” 18’ 9” £93.10.0 their greenhouses by 
lugs. Can be seen at leading London __ *(as illustrated) the addition of 6, 8 & 
Stores and at Agents throughout | lox, 10 fe. units. 
the country. ete Prices from £16.0.0. 
DEFERRED TERMS Send for details to: 
AVAILABLE THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Free delivery England and Wales Horticultural Department C, Witham, Essex 
INTRODUCING FOR 1960 ~—BIKINI- 


Piece ‘“‘Polythene”’ IN 12” x 44” x 54” 7/6 
Exhibition Vases 11° x3” x 6/11 
for Show Blooms SIZES 8° 5/11 


TRIPLE STRENGTH - RIGID - STRONG 


RENEW - RESTOCK with the following advantages over the 

conventional metal vase 

N LEAKING - TIPPING — FAD- YES LONGER LIFE — SIMPLE STOR- 
ING — RUSTING — DENTING — AGE - ALWAYS LOOKS NEW — 
CHIPPING IMPROVES STAGING 


Colour Mid-green — Quantity prices on application — Trade Supplied 
Send/ or a sample today — all sizes pius 1/6 post and packing 


HARDWOOD STAGING FORMS 


ONE OF OUR MANY SPLENDID BARGAINS 
Numerous Horticultural uses including Green- 

house Staging, Garden Seats, Coldframe Staging, < aK 
Show Staging, Sports Grounds, Dressing Rooms, 
Schools, Nurseries and Conservatories, etc., etc. 
3 FOLDING LEGS WITH METAL FITTINGS 


IMMENSELY STRONG AND STURDY — BRAND NEW SIZE 
(Normal Price 59/6) OUR PRICE 29/6 Packing 7’ x 20” x 20° 
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CONSERVATORIES | COMET GREENHOUSE 


GARDEN an 
DENS... FAN HEATER 

y to give fully controlled 
sreerhoute heating. Circu- 
tes sir. Avoids excessive 
humidity. 
Type 18 — £13.10.0 
Type 32 — £18.10.0 
Thermostat £4.10.0 extra. 
Recommended for use with 


rom local dealer or Electricity 


thermostat set at 45°. xin 


HILLMAN. ELECTRIC MOTORS LTD. 


Crane Grove, Highbury, N.7. Tel. North 5891/2 


THE FLEXA MOWER is unique 


It will cut with less effort * newly-sown lawns without pulling _ 
* long grass up to 12" high * wet or wilted grass Zz 
S; Positioned flexible Sheffield steel blades give the 
a unique ‘scissor-cut’ action that does not depend 
upon finicky fine-adjustment of the cylinder or constant 
with the Flexa. It glides over cea ars pz 
} Ay | our Af. write for 
* Grass boxes available all — 
* Every machine guaranteed three years 
4 sizes (12, 14, 16 and 18-in. cutting widths) 
PRICES FROM £8 PLUS P.T. 


THE FLEXA LAWN MOWER CO., LTD., Dept. RH, 25 Guildford Rd., Woking, Surrey 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery —. including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 

PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


. 
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Tth INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW 
‘Trieste 23 April - 1 May 1960 
| 
iin 
ire purchase terms 
ALPHA WOCOCRAPE LTD., 
Unbridge, Midd. Tal. 0657 
TX 


FOR THE FINEST 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


(SAINT PAULIAS) 


Better Order from 


W.C.WICKS LTD. 


(Specialist Growers) 
NOTTINGHAM 


16 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS THESE 
PAST 3 YEARS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OVER 40 
FINEST VARIETIES WITH CULTURAL 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SELECTED NATURAL 
COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 64d. (3 x 2 Stamps). 


Please Note 


Our Sales Season commences the end of April 
and finishes early October. 


TENT 
TO MER MAJESTY THE QUEER 


WORTICUL TURAL CHEMICALS 


Make sure you have a copy of 


BENTLEY’S 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
100 PAGE CATALOGUE FOR 
1960 
Free of Charge 


Send postcard now to:— 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Specialists 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS 


RICH 


€st./ 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS 


AN ALUMINIUM ALLOY GREENHOUSE 
PART OF A COMPLETE NURSERY 
RECENTLY BUILT FOR THE 
BOROUGH OF CAMBERWELL 


Neasham Road, 
DARLINGTON 


117 Victoria Street, 
LONDON S.W.1 


AND C? LIMITED 
~ 
| SS & 
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ping. Ask to see 


Seeds Merchant or 


BY POST 20/- 


OR WRITE TO:— 
PLANTOIDS LIMITED, BROMLEY, KENT 


A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


gil 
fe. The new Plantoids [pjector is 
a precision-tool t enables 
. the gardener to t Plantoids i 
tablets next to/fhe root of all 
plants in than a second, 
without 
one at y 
Hardware Store. 
/ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—MARCH AND APRIL 


Shows 
Tuespay, March 8 
12 NOON to 6. P.M. 
Wepnespay, March 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, March 22 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 

WepnespayY, March 23 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, April 5 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, April 6 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


‘Tuespay, April 12 


12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. 


Wepnespay, April 13 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Wepnespay, April 20 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 

Tuurspay, April 21 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 


D 


Fortnightly Flower Show, Ornamental 
Plant Competition and Alpine Garden 
Society’s Competition, in the New 
Hall. 

Fortnightly Flower Show and Daffodil 
Competition, in the New Hall. 

British Orchid Growers’ Association’s 
Show, in the Old Hall. 


) Fortnightly Flower Show, Rhododen- 
dron Competition, Camellia Com- 
petition and Sewell Medal Alpine- 
house and Rock-garden Plant Com- 
petition for Horticultural Traders, in 
the New Hall. 


Daffodil Show in the New Hall. 


) Fortnightly Flower Show in the New 
Hall. 

Alpine Garden Society’s Show and (on 
April 20 only) National Auricula and 
Primula Society’s Competition, in the 
Old Hall. 
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Lectures 


Tuespay, March 8, at 3 p.m. “Flower Photography”, by mr. J. E. 
DOWNWARD, F.1.B.P. 

Tuespay, March 22, at 3 P.M. “Bulbous Plants in Grass’’, by MR. w. M. 
CAMPBELL, N.D.H., V.M.H. 

Tuespay, April 5, at 3 P.M. “Alpine Plants in Pots”, by MR. R. C. ELLIOTT. 

Wepnespay, April 20, at 3 P.M. “The Shaping and Pruning of Fruit 
Trees”, by MR. A. P. PRESTON. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will be 
given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition of 
that given on the first. 

March 2-3. Seed Sowing and Vegetative Propagation of Alpines 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

March 16-17. Pests and Diseases of Fruit Trees: Recognition and 
Methods of Control. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Daffodil Competition—The annual Daffodil Competition, in- 
tended for those who live in early districts, will be held at the Fortnightly 
Show on March 22 and 23. For the Schedule, application should be 
made to the Secretary. 


Camellia Competition—The annual Camellia Competition will be 
held in conjunction with the Fortnightly Show on April 5 and 6. The 
Schedule may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Alpine-house and Rock-garden Plant Competition—<At the 
Fortnightly Show on April 5 and 6 there will be a Competition for 
alpine-house and rock-garden plants shown by horticultural traders. 


The Restaurant at Wisley—The Restaurant in the Gardens will 
be open at the following times during 1960: 


April 3 to October 2 (excluding Good Friday) 


Weekdays: 10.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. (or sunset, whichever is the earlier). 
Sundays: 2 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. (to last Sunday in September). 
2 P.M. to 4.30 P.M. (Sunday, October 2). 

The restaurant will provide a cafeteria service of cold lunches 
(weekdays only), sandwiches, cakes, tea, coffee and other light refresh- 
ments. The restaurant is licensed for the service of alcoholic refresh- 
ments with meals. 

Reservations for teas by large parties may be made only for Mondays 
(excluding Bank Holidays) to Fridays. Organizers should make 
arrangements, not with the Society, but direct with the caterer, Mrs. D. 
Badcock, The Oak Cottage Restaurant and Guest House, Shere, nr. 
Guildford, Surrey. (Tel. Shere 168.) 

Picnicking is not allowed in the Gardens. 
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International Orchid Conference, 1960—The Third World 
Orchid Conference, which is being sponsored jointly by the American 
Orchid Society, the British Orchid Growers’ Association and The 
Royal Horticultural Society, will be held in London in May and June. 
The first conference was held in St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., in 1954, 
and the second in Hawaii in 1957. 

The exhibition of orchids arranged in connexion with the Conference 
will be staged at Chelsea Show on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, May 24-27, and the Conference will be held in the following 
week on Monday, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, May 30 and 31, 
June 1 and 2. Excursions to leading orchid growers’ establishments will 
be arranged on Friday and Saturday, May 27 and 28 and on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, June 3, 4 and 5. 

A joint committee of the three sponsoring bodies has arranged a 
comprehensive programme covering a wide range of subjects of interest 
to amateur and professional orchid growers, and orchid specialists from 
Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, Colombia, England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Japan, Malaya, South Africa, South America, Sweden and 
the United States of America have accepted invitations to deliver papers. 

The Programme is now available and anyone who wishes to have a 
copy should write to The Secretary, The Third World Orchid Con- 
ference, c/o The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, 
S.W.1. 

Joint Rock-garden Plant Committee Meeting in Edinburgh— 
The Joint Rock-garden Plant Committee will meet in connexion with 
the Scottish Rock Garden Club’s Show in the Music Hall, George 
Street, Edinburgh on Tuesday, April 19. Plants for the Committee's 
consideration should be entered with the Secretary of the Committee 
by 11 A.M. that day. 

Gardens open to the Public—The List of Gardens in England and 
Wales opening to the public under the National Gardens Scheme in 
1960 may be obtained from The Organizing Secretary, National Gardens 
Scheme, 57 Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1, price 2s. od.; by 
post 2s. 6d. 

Gardens at Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition—This annual 
Exhibition will be held at Olympia in 1960 from March 1 to March 26. 
As usual the Gardens laid out in the Annexe of the Grand Hall will be 
one of the most attractive features of the Exhibition. Fellows and 
Associates visiting the Ideal Home Exhibition may obtain admission to 
the Gardens Annexe without further payment on any day from 10 A.M. 
to 1 P.M., on production of their R.H.S. tickets. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 
N. K. Gould 


N a letter received in the early days of the New Year the writer asked 
I. be given the name of the first flower of spring and added that he 
supposed the answer would be the snowdrop. It would, however, be 


eg aa a mistake to think that the name of any one plant could be given as a true 
bias: reply to this seemingly simple question. 
During winter, spring and summer there is a continuous succession 


of plants, both wild and cultivated, coming into flower in the open air, 
and after a mild winter it is possible to find over a hundred different 
kinds of flowers at Wisley in the middle of February. The order of 
opening varies a little from year to year, and the date of flowering of any 
one species depends to some extent on climatic conditions and thus in 
some measure upon the locality. 

The concept of a first flower of spring presupposes a winter scene 
devoid of flower colour or scent, and it is hard to believe that there 
are still garden owners who are unaware of the great number of plants 
which will bloom out of doors between December and March without 
protection. 

The article by MR. GRAHAM THOMAS, published in the JouRNAL three 
months ago, enumerates all the best trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants 
for “The Winter Garden” and there are probably few gardens in which. 
places could be found for them all. But there are still plenty of bare walls 
and fences in small gardens which could quickly be covered with the 
long growths of Jasminum nudiflorum, most easily grown and propagated, 
and dependable for a vase of cut flowers during every mild spell around 
Christmas. Similarly there must be many gardens where a place could 
be found near the foot of a warm wall for a clump of /ris unguicularis to 
provide, between October and March, a succession of buds to be pulled 
(not cut) for opening in water indoors. 

With the increase in the sun’s warmth now becoming appreciable, 
signs of renewed activity are visible in plants in all parts of the gardens, 
but the brightest display of flowers will be in the alpine house. Most of 
the plants to be seen here are hardy in the sense that in their natural 
habitats they withstand low winter temperatures, but in the winter 
climate of the British Isles, with alternating mild and cold spells, some 
make precocious growth requiring protection. Some have very early 
flowers liable to be spoilt in the open air, and some are so small that they 
can only be fully enjoyed if displayed nearer to eye level. For all these 
reasons a large selection of alpine plants are grown in pots inunheated 
frames and brought into the alpine house as they come into flower. 
Saxifrages are in season now, and the collection includes many species 
and hybrids. Saxifraga grisebachii, a member of the Engleria section, 
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is very distinct in appearance, having arched flower-stems covered with 
crimson hairs, rising from silver-grey rosettes of leaves. S. burseriana of 
the Kabschia section, which contains some of the most beautiful and 
popular species, came from the Eastern Alps in 1826, and is represented 
by several varieties differing in height and size of bloom, all forming 
dense hummocks of spiny, grey leaves with usually white flowers solitary 
or two together on short, wiry stalks. This species has been crossed with 
others in making some excellent hybrids, which can be seen here. With 
S. marginata it produced S. suendermannii, with S. lilacina the delicate 
lilac-pink S. irvingii, and with S. ferdinandi-coburgii the primrose 
S. paulinae. 

The cyclamens are among the brightest flowers at the present time 
and as the flowers last very well and the plants never get untidy they are 
admirable for use in the Alpine House. Among the winter- and spring- 
flowering species we have C. orbiculatum and some of its varieties and 
they have rounded crimson, pink or white flowers blotched at the base of 
the petals, held on upright stalks well above the marbled leaves. C. coum, 
which is now generally regarded as a variety of C. orbiculatum, is a little 
unusual in having unblotched leaves. Perhaps the most lovely is C. 
libanoticum which has large, very delicately coloured and sweetly scented 
flowers and angled or toothed leaves. Unfortunately it is not among the 
most hardy and is not so good out of doors. Those who have no green- 
houses might care to try C’. neapolitanum as a window plant. Corms can 
be bought soon after midsummer for a few pence each and if planted 
singly in 5-inch pots they usually begin to flower by September and the 
flowers continue to come for several weeks. The leaves are ornamental 
and when they begin to fade in April or May the pots can be stood out- 
side or plunged under a shady wall until a fresh crop of flower-buds 
appears. 

Some other flowering plants worth looking for in the Alpine House 
are Orphanidesia gaultherioides, an Ericaceous shrub of prostrate habit 
with unusual large pink bell-shaped flowers almost at soil level, Ranun- 
culus calandrinioides, the first buttercup to open and remarkable for its 
pale colour scheme of grey green and palest translucent pink, and 
Soldanella alpina, which has purplish-blue fringed bells suspended above 
tiny, leathery leaves. 

In addition to the flowering plants, there are a good many potted 
specimens of dwarf conifers which provide a pleasant background of 
variously coloured foliage. There are, for example, Juniperus communis 
compressa, forming a tall grey-green pyramid, Cryptomeria japonica 
spiralis green and semi-pendulous, Thuja orientalis meldensis in pale 
bronze and green, and Chamaecyparis pisifera ericoides of loosely conical 
shape and shaded with an unusual purplish-bronze. 

Patches of colour are appearing in the Rock Garden, although on 
account of the whole area sloping to the north some species flower later 
here than in other parts of the Gardens. Pulmonarias form conspicuous 
patches of blue or rose-pink, Primula denticulata in several different 
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shades of colour is just beginning to open and here and there Jris reti- 
culata, Leucojum vernum and Anemone blanda have produced their 
welcome flowers. 

In the Alpine Meadow there should by now be quite a number of 
flowers of Narcissus bulbocodium, but at the time of writing these notes 
we cannot be sure whether they will make so prominent a feature as in 
past years, since this part of the Gardens had become heavily infested 
with a species of rush and during the summer of 1959 measures were 
adopted to eliminate this unwelcome weed and it is possible that the 
narcissi may have been more or less injured. 

In the Wild Garden as on Battleston Hill there will be a good many 
rhododendrons in flower, provided the weather has been reasonably 
mild. Some of the most popular varieties of moderate size which makes 
them suitable for the smaller garden are “Tessa’, with large flowers of 
warm, rosy-purple on a compact bush, ‘Bric-a-Brac’, a white-flowered 
hybrid of low and dense growth suitable either for woodland or for the 
rock garden and ‘Cilpinense’ which, although it begins to flower when 
still young, has now reached a height of over 6 feet at Wisley. This is an 
outstanding plant raised from R. ciliatum and R. moupinense, with white 
flowers more or less shaded and spotted with rose. Among the larger 
rhododendrons some of the most handsome are R. calophytum and 
R. sutchuenense, both of which have long lustrous leaves and very large 
round heads of pale waxy flowers. The rose-pink form of R. arboreum 
is very reliable here and flowers very freely, although some of its buds 
are liable to be touched by frost. The very old hybrid Nobleanum raised 
in 1835 from a cross between R. arboreum and R. caucasicum is a very 
excellent hybrid with several varieties; and another old plant of great 
merit and probably also raised from R. caucasicum is the frilly pink 
‘Christmas Cheer’ which flowers, weather permitting, over quite a long 
period from December to March and is extremely useful for cutting 
when flowers are very scarce. 

There should be a wonderful show of camellias on Battleston Hill, 
including the Camellia Walk on the south slope which was laid out a few 
years ago. We have at the present time a comprehensive collection of all 
the best varieties of C. japonica and also well-established bushes of the 
invaluable hybrids grouped under the name C. williamsii. Even if the 
weather has not been too kind to those growing out-of-doors, there is 
a fine collection in one of the glasshouses which should not be missed. 

The hardy species of Pieris, namely, P. japonica, P. taiwanensis and the 
American P. floribunda are invaluable for the woodland garden, being 
evergreen shrubs of compact habit with unusually good foliage, flowering 
freely and tidily at the tip of almost every growth with sprays of tiny, 
white, bell-shaped flowers. The Chinese P. forrestii when grown in a 
sheltered garden in a mild locality has the added distinction of producing 
tufts of bright red young foliage before the flowers fade, but in the 
uncertain spring climate of Wisley the young growths are only too apt 
to be discoloured by the cold and it is, therefore, not a great success here. 
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The forsythias, although to be seen in almost every garden nowadays, 
are not on that account to be despised, for they are probably the most 
generally useful of spring-flowering shrubs, requiring no special care and 
only simple pruning in order to keep them in good shape for years. The 
one most commonly planted is probably F. intermedia var. spectabilis 
which covers itself with flowers every year and is most useful for cutting 
in the early bud stage for indoor decoration. There is a variety of this 
named ‘Lynwood’ similar in colour, but having a larger flower, and 
among other large-flowered ones we have one named ‘Arnold Giant’ 
which was raised at the Arnold Arboretum and has been grown here 
for about ten years, and a further more remarkable hybrid named 
‘Beatrix Farrand’ with still larger flowers in greater profusion and of freer 
growth which will become an extremely popular garden plant as soon as 
it is more freely available. 

A plant related to the forsythias, but very different in its habit of 
growth is the Korean Abeliophyllum distichum which has rather thin and 
weak growths, best trained against a warm wall. If well treated, it will send 
up long shoots during the summer which during the winter are seen to 
be covered in their upper parts with sprays of tiny purple buds opening 
in February or March into sweetly scented white flowers sometimes 
lightly suffused with pink. 


GARDENING ON HEAVY CLAY SOILS 
The Hon. Sir David Bowes Lyon, K.C.V.O., V.M.H. 


(Lecture given on October 13, 1959, SIR FREDERICK STERN, 
O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Our President, SIR DAVID BOWES LYON, is going to give 
a talk on “Gardening on Heavy Clay Soils’. It is a great honour for 
me to take the Chair for him, a really unique occasion, because the 
President has in the past taken the Chair for me at lectures, but never 
have I had the honour of taking the Chair for him. 

SIR DAVID and LADY BOWES LYON are both great gardeners. Perhaps 
many of you may not know that our President worked at Kew for a year 
in his youth, and in his garden at St. Paul’s Walden Bury he and his 
wife have carried on the traditions of their forebears in making their 
garden even more beautiful than it was. The roses, the lilies, the 
eremurus, and many other plants are grown to perfection in that very 
difficult soil, no doubt owing to the skill of sir DAviD and his wire. 
The garden is a grand sight which you all ought to see, and I am very 
anxious, as I am sure we all are, to hear in this lecture how sIR DAVID 
does it on that soil. Personally, I only know about growing plants on 
chalk soils. 
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THE HON. SIR DAVID BOWES LYON: Thank you, SIR FREDERICK, for your 
more than kind introduction. You referred to a period that I spent at 
Kew. It was a long time ago, but at that time my master at Kew was the 
present Director of Wisley, MR. KNIGHT, who is here today. Today the 
positions have been reversed. 

I have been asked to give a talk on trying to garden on heavy clay. 
. My first advice to anybody who is starting gardening is ‘Do not try to 
garden on heavy clay!” It is cold, it is sticky, it is very difficult to work, 
and as a rule it is very unfriendly stuff in every way. But you can grow 
things on it if you take a lot of trouble. 

This afternoon I shall not be scientific nor biological, but purely 
practical. I would say that the most important thing about gardening on 
clay soil is drainage. Clay is most impervious stuff and the water does 
not get away. I am sure that many of you know that if you dig a hole in 
clay in the autumn or the spring and if you leave it for a few hours, it 
generally fills up with water. So the first thing to do is to try to drain the 
land. You may have to do it the expensive way, which is with piped 
drains or open ditches; and on top of that what you must do is to break 
up the second spit of soil. That is the best way, indeed the only way of 
getting rid of all the surplus water which lies on the top—and when it 
lies on the top, as you know, the roots of the plants are sitting in water all 
the winter, and there is nothing that kills a plant more quickly. So break 
up the second spit if you can but leave it where it is, because the clay on 
the second spit is a lot nastier than the clay in the top spit! 

The next thing to do with clay, which is the greediest stuff in the 
world, is to put in as much organic matter as you can find. It does not 
matter what it is. I put in coal ashes, coke ashes, anthracite ashes, saw- 
dust, paper—and of course leaf mould, anything to try to break it up. 
I find that after two years the clay has eaten it all up and seems still the 
same old clay—but really, of course, it is not. It is that much better. 
But you must really treat it very liberally with every kind of organic 
bulk to break it up. 

The third thing about clay, which I advise everybody to do if he can, 
is to burn as much as possible of it. I get all the old tree stubs, roots, 
big bits of wood and everything I can in the winter and make an 
enormous fire, and when there is a great heat in it I put the clay right 
on top of the fire. I build it up into a cone and let it cook slowly. The 
fire will come through here and there after a day or so, and as soon as it 
does the hole should be plugged up. In this way the fire can go on for 
sometimes three or four weeks, provided that one stops up the holes 
every day, and in the end there are several tons of beautifully burnt 
clay, which is lovely stuff. It is like brick dust, and it handles well; 
it digs in beautifully, and even in its pure state plants seem to revel in it. 
That is one of our secrets, and it is a practice which has worked very 
well ever since we have been gardening. 

Finally, of course, take all the advantage you can of the action of 
frost on clay. Where possible, dig early, leave the ground rough and let 
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the frost into it. Given a good bout or two of hard weather, this turned- 
up clay will crumble into a good seed-bed in spring. 

Those are the sorts of recipes that I would give for heavy clay. The 
other thing te notice on a heavy clay soil is what in fact is already grow- 
ing on it. You will find that the ordinary indigenous plant is, by and 
large, a very coarse-rooted plant. On heavy clay the main trees will be 
oak and ash—and we all know the great, thick, fleshy root of an ash. 
Coming down to smaller things, there are elders, which again have thick 
coarse roots, brambles and briars. With ordinary herbaceous plants, 
there are the Umbelliferae, i.e. the parsleys, the docks of all kinds. 
All those things can live and survive in a really nasty impervious clay. 
Those are the coarse-rooted plants. 

What does one find in the gardening world which will have the same 
sort of root system? There are many things. For instance, there is the 
ordinary horse-chestnut. There is nothing that it enjoys more than 
heavy clay, for it has a coarse root. Coming down to the middle-sized 
trees, there are all the prunuses, which love clay. Most of the magnolias 
do very well on clay. I grow Davidia involucrata very well on clay. 
There are a number of other medium-sized trees of that nature which 
do very well on clay, such as syringa and cornus. 

Then, of course, we come to the most important thing of all, which 
is roses. By and large, they flourish on clay, especially all those which 
are on briar, but even on their own roots most of them prefer a heavy 
clay to a lighter soil or any other sandy soil. And if you can grow roses 
well, then you ought not to complain very much. 

Other thick, coarse-rooted plants which do very wellare irises, paeonies 
and eremuri, provided that you can keep them well away from the damp. 

So there is a sort of parallel of coarse-rooted plants, whether they are 
what you want to grow or what are already growing there, which gives 
you a guide as to what you can grow without much trouble. 

Of course, the finer rooted plants do not do very well, even if you 
have not got chalk or lime. The Ericaceae, which have very fine root 
systems, do not like it so much as they do a soft peat soil or a 
good loam. 

I am on very heavy clay in the middle of Hertfordshire. My house 
is on the top of a clay hill. I have 80 feet of clay underneath the house. 
At some points chalk emerges, because the basic formation is chalk, 
and so I have chalk and clay to deal with. When I was told that I had 
got to give this lecture, I felt that I must get some pictures of some of 
the plants that I grow. So my daughter, who is here this afternoon, 
acquired a camera which takes coloured photographs, and she has been 
busy this year trying to get a few pictures of my garden. These I 
propose to show you, and you can judge for yourselves whether it is 
worth while growing plants on clay or not. 

From the house we have three long grass avenues which are bordered 
with beech hedges (Figs. 32 and 33). They ought to be hornbeam, which 
does much better and is the natural hedge plant on clay, but I preferred 
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beech because it keeps its leaf well on into and sometimes even through 
the winter, while hornbeam sheds its leaves early. ‘They are different 
in all the four seasons. The clay is rather too wet for beech, but they 
tolerate it. There are in fact nearly three miles of beech hedge through 
the wood, as there are also side avenues and cross alleys which the 
photographs do not show. I replanted them all between 1933-9 from 
a consignment of 10,000 plants which I bought from Scotland for £5. 
They are especially beautiful in thespring, when the fresh young growth 
comes. By the house we have geraniums which have been in the garden 
for 130 years, but unfortunately the name is lost. As we go through the 
seasons | shall try and draw attention to a few of the things which do 
best with us. On the lawn are two Magnolia x soulangiana and the 
picture shows how they like clay. We also grow M. denudata and M. 
soulangiana ‘Brozzoni’, one of the best of these varieties with long white 
flowers. There is another M. denudata on the house and it has rooted 
well into the clay subsoil and grows very well. By the magnolias are 
hybrid Tea roses and these are pruned down to about 2}~-3 feet, but 
by blooming time they are a good 5 feet high throughout. 

Flowering cherries do well and we growsome by the pond, where they 
can be seen reflected in the water. With them are the grey Funiperus 
pfitzeriana and Salix babyionica, the weeping willow. Al! Paeonia species 
thrive in our clay. P. mlokosewitchii (Fig. 27), from the Caucasus, is a 
most beautiful one which blooms at the end of April with rich yellow, 
globe-like flowers, and is one of the best paeonies to grow. By it on the 
wall we grow Rubus deliciosus, which flowers very wel! every year and 
likes the clay. Paeonia wittmanniana var. macrophylla with paler lemon- 
yellow flowers and P. obovata do magnificently, and so do the shrubby 
species. We have several plants of P. lutea var. ludlowii which are g feet 
high and as much through. 

The eremurus normally do very well (Fig. 30) and E. robustus 
grows up to 7 or 8 feet. Unfortunately this year the other eremurus 
did not do very well, as a late spring frost snubbed their precocious 
noses, but you will notice that they do not mind clay. 

In the wood below the house we grow some rhododendrons and 
azaleas. As I said we are on clay with a chalk subsoil and, here, about 
3 feet below ground, there is pure white chalk, but nevertheless we 
manage to grow some provided we do not stir up the chalk underneath 
and keep a good annual layer of leaves on the top. Then they seem to 
do very well as the picture (Fig. 34) shows. They are planted largely on 
the top of the soil and an annual mulch of leaves is given. We have the 
Exbury hybrid azaleas within 3 feet of the chalk and they have been 
there and have flowered for several years. Rhododendron ‘Tally Ho’, 
a brilliant scarlet hybrid from R. ertogynum x R. griersonianum grows 
very well and flowers late. ‘Elizabeth’ is a wonderful rhododendron with 
bright red flowers which seem to be doing very well and so does the 
beautiful creamy yellow R. campylocarpum, one of the species intro- 
duced from the Himalayas by sir JOSEPH HOOKER just over a hundred 
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years ago. The older rhododendrons have been growing here for four- 
teen or fifteen years and seem perfectly happy. 

Now for some of the roses. They are our main feature. We grow 
many of the species and so-called ““Old Fashioned” roses but for some 
reason they seemed to have missed the photographer’s attention. They 
are not easy to photograph except as close-ups. Now I have one basic 
rule about growing roses. I grow them as tall as I can. Most roses can 
be made to grow upwards, it is largely a question of how you use the 
pruning knife. I only shorten very slightly good healthy growth. I 
remove, of course, weak growths and the dead wood. In this way you 
get your roses at eye level or even to look down at you, and that to my 
mind is more satisfying than to have to look down on them. Also you 
get more flowers on a bush though they are smaller and to many rosar- 
ians that is wrong. I try to mulch them every other year, with farmyard 
manure if I am lucky or compost if I am not, and I spray when necessary 
against fly or caterpillars. I grow these roses mixed in with other shrubs, 
herbaceous and other plants and they seem to associate well with them 
all. 

By the front door we have a beautiful red rose ‘Souvenir de Claude 
de Noyel’ and by it is ‘Lawrence Johnston’, a very good double yellow 
raised by the maker of Hidcote garden. In summer the hybrid Tea 
roses grow up to 6 feet high. On the barn roof we have ‘Wedding Day’, 
a very beautiful climbing rose which sIR FREDERICK STERN raised and 
gave to me as a small cutting. Now it is pulling down the barn roof. 
The German bush roses, such as ‘Fruhlingsgold’, also do well with us 
and also the hybrid Musks. 

Bearded irises grow very well on the heavy clay and flower profusely 
year by year. We grow agapanthus, all seedlings from MR. LEWIS 
PALMER’S strains. They have flowered like mad and seem to have 
enjoyed the dry summer. All are quite hardy and survive the winter 
quite unprotected. 

Genista lydia (Fig. 35) is a wonderful garden plant. I must admit 
though that it is not in clay; it is in something rather better against the 
wall and with it is Clematis ‘Lasurstern’. 

We are often told that Wisteria sinensis is never supposed to be any 
good before it is fifty years old, but this picture shows one which 
I planted in 1936, and it is only twenty-two years old. Genista aethnensis 
is a beautiful plant which flowers at the end of July when all the other 
brooms are over. The penstemons also grow very well on clay and are 
useful for summer flowering. We have a number of unnamed seedlings 
raised here. Lilacs also do particularly well on clay and we grow 
‘Massena’, ‘Madame Lemoine’ and ‘Souvenir de Louis Spath’ among 
others. 

Another beautiful plant which does well and evidently does not mind 
clay is Staphylea holocarpa, which flowers before the leaves come out. 
There is also a magnificent pink-flowered form. Some lilies also do well 
with us, such as L. szovitsianum. We have a selected form which is 
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notable for its quite unspotted petals. Golden Clarion, that superb 
hybrid group raised by MR. JAN DE GRAAFF, grows well and we also have 
some L. auratum. We heard recently from the Lily Conference that one 
must never propagate lilies from scales but always from seeds. However, 
three years ago we scaled one or two auratum bulbs and now we have a 
number of fine flowering plants. For three years it is not bad. L. ‘Max- 
will’ and the old hybrid L. testaceum (Fig. 31) are also quite happy in the 
clay, and with the ‘Maxwill’ we grow the new hybrid Rubus ‘Tridel’. 


a It is a great improvement on its parent R. deliciosus. 
QUESTIONS 
‘| Question: You said that putting leaves round the azaleas was good. 


When do you put them round ? 

SIR DAVID BOWES LYON: I shall put the leaves on during the next two 
months when they are swept up, and they will stay till next year, when 
there will be another helping. We leave them on all the year round. 

Question: Do your lilies flower from the same bulb for year after 
year, or do they deteriorate ? 

SIR DAVID BOWES LYON: That is a very good question, and one which 
any lily grower hates having to answer! Lilies in Hertfordshire fall into 
several categories. The martagon type is almost indigenous, and they 
get better and better all the time, and increase. The auratum I would 
say on the whole get a little less good every year, if you buy them when 
they are big bulbs. The ones that I showed were from scales, and I do 
not know how long they will go on, but now they are getting better. 
By and large, I think that lilies are bulbs which tend to get smaller and 
less good as the years go by. Still, we get very good value out of them. 

Question: Do you plant your lilies as deep as one is usually told to 
do on the clay soil ? 

SIR DAVID BOWES LYON: We do not plant them very deep, because we 
always believe that lilies find their own level if they want to do so. 

Question: Have you had any experience of the use of gypsum for 
breaking down the clay structure ? 

SIR DAVID BOWES LYON: I have tried it, but it does not seem to have 
had a very good result. I have had no satisfactory result from it. Frost 
is one of the best things for breaking it down. If you turn up the clay in 
ig the autumn and leave it to the frost, the frost breaks it very well. 

Pe sk Question : I have an old tennis court, and now that I am too old to play 
tennis, I am thinking of converting it into a kitchen garden. It is solid 
clay and stones. I have not much labour. Should I have it ploughed ? 

SIR DAVID BOWES LYON: I should get some machine to turn it over 
first. You could get a rotavator, or something of that sort. 

Question: What is the degree of acidity, the pH value, of your land ? 

SIR DAVID BOWES LYON: In some places it just bubbles up. I think it 
is about 7 where I grow Rhododendrons. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: When I had the honour of introducing our President 
this afternoon, I think you will all agree with me that I was right in 
saying that we all ought to see his garden. You saw some photographs 
of the garden. There are many more aspects of the garden which are 
very beautiful, and perhaps I may say that some of the finest things he 
grows are the roses. They are perfectly delightful when they are out. 
There are great bushes of them such as you seldom see in any other 
garden. 

I am sure that all of you would like me to thank sir pavip for the 
very charming talk he has given about his garden and the beautiful 
photographs taken by his daughter. (Applause). 


SOME NEWER GLADIOLI AND THEIR 
CULTIVATION 


D. F. Mackay 
(Lecture given on August 11, 1959; MR. S. OGG in the Chair) 


N a Short afternoon lecture it is possible to deal only with a few of the 
| rene large number of new gladiolus varieties which have been intro- 
duced in recent years. The lecture will, therefore, be confined to intro- 
ductions by six raisers only—one in Canada, two in America, two in 
Holland and one in Germany. The emphasis will be on varieties of 
European origin because as a general rule they seem to make better 
garden plants in this country and because the majority of growers here 
are interested in the gladiolus only as a garden plant. The North 
American varieties, on the other hand, are widely grown for exhibition 
where size, symmetry and the highest quality are essential. 

Konynenburg & Mark of Holland, although best known for their 
Butterfly gladioli, have also introduced some remarkable large-flowered 
varieties, and none has made quite such an impression as the white 
‘Antarctic’. It has the rare distinction of having been awarded both 
the Haarlem and Wisley First Class Certificates and it is a variety which 
has already proved itself on the exhibition bench and which will un- 
doubtedly gain popularity as a garden and cut flower variety when 
more plentiful. Fortunately it is a healthy grower and an excellent 
propagator and its price only six years after introduction is almost in 
the popular range. 

A variety already in the popular price range but which seems to be 
little grown in this country is ‘Genoveva’, a pure cream. It is extremely 
vigorous: each corm produces three and sometimes four spikes and the 
size does not suffer because of this. Even in hot weather it holds eight 
fully open florets on a twenty or more bud spike, and the placement is 
perfect. It is also a splendid opener from bud; a virtue which will make 
it a great favourite as a cut flower. 
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Two other good large-flowered varieties from Konynenburg & Mark 
are ‘Kosmos’ and ‘Gold Piece’. ‘Kosmos’, which was the champion 
spike at last year’s Gladiolus Competition, is salmon with a large yellow 
throat. The florets, which are very large, are almost square in shape 
and this leads to a tidy and well-balanced spike. It is too soon yet to 
say whether ‘Gold Piece’ is the long awaited answer to our prayer for 
a really good yellow, but it certainly looks as though it might be. It is a 
canary yellow which, unlike other yellows, opens slowly and keeps its 
colour right to the end. 

The Butterfly varieties (so called because of the colours and not the 
shape) have already made a big impression both on the show bench and 
in decorative arrangement. Unfortunately their price remains high; 
but when they do become cheaper they will surely be in great demand 
as commercial and garden varieties. 

An outstanding Butterfly is ‘Green Woodpecker’ which sometimes 
grows so well that it is classified in catalogues as a large-flowered variety. 
It is a deep lemon green with two wine-red markings on the deeper 
green lower petals. It opens up to ten perfectly spaced florets on a stout 
stem and stands up well to the weather. ‘Green Woodpecker’ may not 
be everybody’s colour, but none can gainsay its merit as an exhibition 
and garden variety. ‘Frou Frou’, a soft violet pink with a narrow 
veined white line, produces a delicate spike and has the merit of being 
very early flowering. ‘Bibi’, which flowers a little later, is ivory with 
a pink flush with deep rosy-carmine throat marks. This variety looks 

icularly attractive in an arrangement. One of the newest varieties 
is ‘Topolino’ (Fig. 40), a deep golden yellow with bright orange- 
scarlet blotches, which produces a spike of near large-flowered 
proportions. 

P. VISSER of Holland has already provided us with some of our best 
primulinus hybrids and his newer varieties will delight those who like 
the daintiness and beautiful colourings of this section. 

‘Pegasus’, cream with fuchsia-red veins and petal tips and ‘Apex’, 
scarlet with sharp white petal edges have already made their appearance 
and mark in this country. But ‘Page Boy’ and ‘ Robin’ could be destined 
for even greater things. ‘Page Boy’ is mandarin red with the petals 
delightfully edged in yellow, and ‘Robin’ is in two shades of purple. 
And in ‘Robin’ we have one of the all too rare late-flowering primulinus 
varieties. ‘Little Trophy’ is ivory white with very small florets, but, 
like many other primulinus hybrids, it does tend to be a little irregular. 
There is the occasional floret where the petals are in the reverse order 
and the typical hooding is lost; but this matters only to the purist and 
it is a very pretty flower. 

All of these primulinus hybrids have received the Haarlem Award 
of Merit. 

VISSER has also produced some varieties in the Butterfly style, and 
‘Alice’ seems to be a particularly good one. It is ivory with what are 
called raspberry-red blotches, and it is built on the same stately lines as 
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‘Green Woodpecker’. Another white, although creamy this time, is 
‘Southport’, which has sulphur yellow blotches. ‘Cormbra’ is orange 
with red blotches. 

Of large-flowered varieties vissER has produced two which exhibitors 
in this country have already used with considerable success. The first 
is the magnificent ‘ Keukenhof’, lavender rose with the colour deepening 
towards the edge and a cream blotch with a white mid rib. It grows 
well in this country and has received the Wisley First Class Certificate. 
Secondly, there is ‘Vulcano’, another variety built on very ample pro- 
portions. This is a good exhibition variety which, although large 
flowered, still produces a spike which is symmetrical and well balanced. 
And the deep orange colouring does not seem to “‘peel’’ in bright 
sunlight (Fig. 40). 

Three new smokies from VISSER are ‘ Narissa’, ‘Feast’ and ‘Striped 
Beauty’. ‘Narissa’, which looks to be the best of these, is reddish buff 
in colour with the main ribs clearly etched in cream. It is a striking 
looking spike of good form and it will be a valuable addition to a colour 
class which is still rather weak in numbers. ‘Feast’ is of cherry red 
background with a greyish purple centre, and ‘Striped Beauty’ is signal 
red heavily veined in white. ‘Striped Beauty’ may have to be classified 
as ‘‘any other colour’’, in which case it will be useful for the exhibitor. 

From WILHELM PFITZER of Germany come two outstanding large- 
flowered varieties. The first is ‘ Ballerina’ which received our Award of 
Merit in 1957. It is ivory white with clear and even rosy pink blotches 
in the throat. It may be a heavy spike for the garden and for the flower 
arranger, but for the exhibitor it is perfection. Eight, nine or ten florets 
of thick substance open at the same time with as many more showing 
colour. The stem is straight and strong and the florets are well placed 
and strongly attached. It is a healthy grower and propagator and con- 
sequently its price is falling fast. 

The second PFITZER introduction is ‘ Majolica’ which has been called 
the most beautiful colour combination yet found in a gladiolus. It is 
basically light porcelain blue with deep purple blotches; but its real 
beauty comes from the fact that it is dark blue on the outside of the 
florets which causes what can only be described as a glow inside. It is 
of perfect form and is a fine propagator. 

PFITZER has also produced a near Butterfly type called ‘Piccolo’, 
which is not to be confused with the American face-up of the same name. 
It is carmine rose with a red throat and it will serve to replace one of 
Konynenburg & Mark’s original Butterflies called ‘Boston’ which 
unfortunately seems to be no longer obtainable. 

MILTON JACK of Canada introduced the lovely ‘Violet Charm’ in 
1953 and, as recently as last year, it was considered in Canada as the 
best variety of its colour. It is a light violet with a cream throat arrow 
marked in deep violet, and it opens eight to ten florets in perfect place- 
ment on a twenty-bud spike. ‘Violet Charm’ is already extensively 
grown by exhibitors in England, and it will become even more popular 
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now that the price compares favourably with that of other violet 
varieties. 

A later introduction of MR. JACK is ‘Pirate Chief’ which comes in 
the giant class. It is deep lavender with a rosy purple throat feather 
edged in cream. It is a strong and vigorous spike which opens eight or 
nine florets in regular placement and it is already available in this 
country at a reasonable price. Another JACK introduction is ‘Pacemaker’ 
which has won many prizes in North America and which will un- 
doubtedly be grown by exhibitors in this country when available. It is 
not a giant-flowered variety but produces tall spikes with up to twenty- 
two buds and nine or ten florets open at once. It is a ruffled pink, 
shading lighter to the centre, with a cream lip. 

The Americans are raising a lot of giant varieties which, while 
spectacular plants in the garden, will find more favour in this country 
with exhibitors than with others. ‘Winnebago Chief’, which was raised 
by DR. GRAFF of Freeport, Illinois, is a massive red gladiolus with a 
white throat which opens nine or ten of its huge florets on a spike of 
more than twenty buds. With a length of spike of almost 2 feet in full 
and fresh bloom it is most impressive. 

MAR.ON C. RICH, of Wayne County, New York, is noted for ruffled 
varieties and three have received high American awards. ‘Top Hat’, 
which was introduced only last year, is a deep black-red in colour with 
a velvety sheen. It grows to a height of nearly 5 feet with a flower head 
of over 2 feet and, unlike many other varieties of its colour, it does not 
burn inthe sun. ‘Blue Smoke’ (Fig. 40), as its name suggests, is a smoky. 
The basic colour is almost blue and the large throat blotch is smoky 
salmon. This is a variety which carries its florets in pronounced zigzag 
formation up the spike, but the florets are so large that it cannot be 
faulted on grounds of spacing. ‘Party Ruffles’ is a very heavily ruffled 
cream with a slight tinge of pink (Fig. 40). It is another American variety 
which regularly produces spikes with over twenty buds and it grows 
to a height of almost 5 feet. Of interest to hybridizers in this country 
is the fact that the raiser considers ‘Party Ruffles’ to be the best parent 
that he has ever used. 


CULTIVATION 


The gladiolus is what might be termed an easy flower. Good corms 
from a good source will mostly produce good flower spikes with little or 
no attention at all. But the gladiolus is also a flower which will pay 
handsome dividends if generously treated. 

Ideally it requires a medium, well-drained loam with a high humus 
content to ensure an adequate water supply during the whole period 
of growth. Few growers in this country have these ideal conditions; 
but for spikes of the highest quality it is necessary to get as near as 
possible to them. This means winter digging to at least a full spit 
down and the incorporation of manure, compost or peat and, if the soil 
is heavy, coarse ashes, sand or grit. 
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It has been found that the best spikes come from plants which are 
growing in full sun all day, but a little shade does not appear to be 
harmful. Plants which spend half their day in shade definitely do not 
give of their best. An open site then is needed and it is preferable to 
have a site large enough to accommodate all the plants together. This 
reduces the amount of work at every stage of cultivation from planting 
to lifting. In the border it is better, both for effect and ease of culti- 
vation, to plant in large batches rather than small. 

The best corm is one which has a high neck, i.e. its depth is as great 
or nearly as great as its diameter. It also has a small root scar. Such 
a corm has been grown rapidly from a cormlet and will be flowering for 
the first time. It will produce a spike of great vigour. Corms which 
are flat and have very large root scars do not produce such good spikes. 

The time for planting depends to some extent on the time when 
the plants are required to be in flower; but, generally speaking, it can 
be said that a planting of several varieties—early, mid-season and late— 
in the middle of March will ensure a succession of bloom from the 
middle of July to the end of August. This applies to the South of 
England. In the Midlands and North, development takes ten days or 
a fortnight longer. Later plantings to the end of April extend the season 
to the end of September, but it is not recommended that plantings 
should be delayed into May. 

A trowel is the best tool for planting. The corms can be spaced out 
on the soil surface and each one picked up and its hole dug out. Many 
growers favour planting in trenches and, while this is probably as good 
as digging individual holes, it does involve the removal and replace- 
ment of much more soil. Planting with a dibber is definitely to be 
deprecated, particularly on heavy soils. The soil at the base of the bulb 
is consolidated and this makes it difficult for the roots to get a clear run 
away. If the spikes are required for exhibition a foot each way between 
the plants is recommended; otherwise g inches is about right. The 
primulinus and small-flowered varieties, where size does not count so 
heavily, can be planted 6 inches apart or less. 

Depth of planting depends entirely on the soil. In very fine soils 
the corms should have 6 inches of soil above them and in heavy soils 
4 inches. At these depths the plants will be securely anchored and will 
stand up to all but the highest summer winds. Staking them is rarely 
necessary except perhaps to straighten a plant which is not growing 
upright or to correct a bend in a spike. It is advisable to dig the hole 
an inch or two deeper than is required for the soil coverings mentioned 
above and to put a handful of sharp sand in the bottom. The corm 
sitting on this sand gets its roots away to a very good start and the sand 
also helps with drainage. Another handful of sand on top of the corm 
ensures a nice clean new corm on lifting and keeps wireworms from 
the corm and slugs from the young shoots. 

In the first month of growth it is essential that the soil should 
be kept moist. The roots are short and tender and they can rapidly 
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dry out and die. The gladiolus likes to be kept moist at the roots all 
through its life in the ground, but never is this so important as in the 
first month. 

The shoots appear above ground anything from four to six weeks 
after planting according to soil temperature and moisture content and, 
until then, it is not advisable to hoe the ground. If a gladiolus shoot 
meets with an obstacle, quite a large detour can be made and it is 
possible for a shoot to break surface up to 6 inches from the point 
immediately above the corm; and such a shoot could easily be hoed off. 
As soon as all the shoots are showing, the ground can be hoed regularly 
and deeply. The gladiolus is not a surface rooter: roots from both the 
old and the new corm travel downwards at an angle of about 45°. 

Feeding can commence when the plants are showing four leaves, 
but if the ground in which they are growing was well nourished the 
previous winter, little or no feeding at all will be necessary. In any 
event, the feeding should be judiciously done and strictly in accordance 
with the directions issued by the makers of the fertilizer being used. 
A well-balanced fertilizer with nitrogen, phosphate and potash available 
in equal proportions seems to suit the gladiolus best. A very high 
nitrogen content is to be avoided as it produces a softness and un- 
natural lengthening of the stems with consequent bending and gaps in 
the floret placement. 

Spikes for indoor decoration are best cut when the bottom florets 
have just opened. A spike develops much more quickly on the plant 
than when cut and in water, and exhibitors cut spikes three or four days 
before a show if it looks as though they will be past their best if left on 
the plants. Some varieties open well in water when cut with the bottom 
florets just showing colour. But others never seem to develop properly 
when cut in this state. Unless the variety is known to be a good opener 
from the bud, it is better therefore to wait until the bottom floret has 
opened. 

The actual cutting of the spike is an operation of the greatest im- 
portance if the corm is to be saved for another year or if propagation is 
to be done from cormlets. The new corm begins to form immediately 
above the old corm when the plant is about a foot high. The new corm 
is, in fact, a swelling of the shoot. At the time when the plant is in 
flower, the new corm is only about half developed and to complete the 
development and to form a crop of cormlets it needs as much leaf area 
as possible. It follows, therefore, that the minimum number of leaves 
should be removed with the spike. With some varieties there is a good 
length of stem between the point where the spike comes clear of the 
leaves and the bottom floret; and these present no difficulty. But certain 
varieties such as ‘Antarctic’ and ‘Dr. Fleming’ have the bottom floret 
actually resting in the joint of the top leaves. These varieties can best 
be cut by parting the leaves as far as possible and thrusting a pointed 
knife through the leaves and stem some g inches from ground level. 
The spike can then be drawn out and at least four leaves are left intact. 
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Plants which are allowed fully to flower in the garden should have 
the spikes removed as soon as the flowers have died. This will prevent 
seed formation which takes energy from the plant at a time when it 
can be more usefully employed in building up next year’s corm. 

Lifting of the gladioli can commence six weeks after flowering, but 
it is better to wait for a spell of dry weather when the corms will not be 
in a sodden condition. Although it is an advantage to grow gladioli on 
different ground each year, few people can manage this and have to 
grow them on the same ground for perhaps five or six years. For them 
it is important to lift the plants carefully so that cormlets do not fall 
back into the soil. They would be a nuisance in later years. 

The old theory was that the sap in the leaves should be allowed to 
drain back into the new corm; and after lifting growers were advised 
to hang the plants in bundles, corms downwards, in a dry airy shed. 
Such treatment has now, however, been found to be one of the surest 
ways of rotting corms in storage and, in any case, it is doubtful whether 
anything of value passes back to the corm when once the leaves have 
commenced to die. Nowadays the leaves are cut from the corms on 
lifting and the corms are spread out into boxes to dry. 

Rapid drying at a temperature of about 80° F. in an airy greenhouse 
or round the kitchen boiler will enable the old corm and any soil to be 
removed from the new corm in a fortnight or just over from lifting. 
It is then advisable to skin the new corm right down to the flesh not only 
to show the presence of any disease but also to allow the moisture which 
has accumulated between skin and flesh to dry off. The corms seem to 
“‘sweat”’ a little unless dried under the electric fan conditions of the 
commercial grower. 

For winter storage the corms need a dry, airy and frost-free atmo- 
sphere. A humid atmosphere will encourage mildew and disease, and 
too high a temperature results in premature sprouting. The loft, 
immediately above the airing cupboard, is the ideal place except when 
there are freezing east winds. But during such periods the corms can 
be brought down to the spare bedroom. They are best kept in single 
layers in seed boxes or trays, but they can be kept in paper bags if the 
bags have holes in the sides and are left open at the tops. A dusting of 
5 per cent D.D.T. powder mixed with flowers of sulphur before the 
corms are finally put away kills off any pests such as thrips, which would 
otherwise over-winter on the corms, and prevents the formation of 


mildew. 


PESTS AND DISEASES 


Pests of the gladiolus are fortunately few. Wireworms and slugs can, as 
mentioned above, be kept from the corms and young shoots by planting 
in sharp sand. Aphis can prove troublesome in some years, for not only 
do they make the foliage and florets look unsightly, but also they can 
be the carriers of virus diseases. There are many proprietary sprays 
which will kill the aphis and applications at fortnightly intervals are 
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quite sufficient. The cabbage white butterfly becomes active just before 
the spike of the gladiolus appears and, by the time its eggs have hatched 
out, the spikes are clear for the young caterpillars. They like nothing 
better than to chew down into the top of the buds and completely ruin 
the florets. A D.D.T. spray mixed with the spray for aphis from the 
end of June onwards will keep this pest under control. 

The most serious pest of the gladiolus is the thrip which is about 
#e inch long and banded black and cream. It damages the plant by 
sucking the juices, and the leaves become streaked with silver and the 
florets lose their colour and do not open properly. The pest overwinters 
on the corm and can be controlled, as already mentioned, by a dusting 
of 5 per cent D.D.T. powder before storage for the winter. It favours 
hot sunny periods such as we experienced in July, at which time the 
active insects will be killed by a D.D.T. spray. 

Apart from the virus diseases about which little is yet known, all 
the diseases of the gladiolus are fungoid in nature and spread by means 
of spores either in the soil or airborne from plant to plant. Because of 
the possibility of infection through the soil, it is advisable to grow 
gladioli on fresh ground each year. But in gardens where this is not 
possible the spread of disease can be minimized by removing any 
diseased plants as soon as the disease becomes apparent. 

Fusarium yellows—Fusarium oxysporum—causes a generally un- 
healthy looking plant with yellowing leaves. The few roots are thin and 
brown, and the corm, if cut open, will be found to have dark markings 
in the centre. Botrytis—Botrytis gladiolorum—first shows itself as red 
or brown marks on the leaves usually just above ground level. Dry 
rot—Sclerotinia gladioli—causes the plant to grow in the form of a curve 
until 6 inches to a foot high when it topples over having rotted at the 
point of entry from the corm. And hard rot— Septoria gladioli—is first 
noticed as black spots on the foliage and later the leaves may die down 
more quickly than those on healthy plants. 

Dry and airy storage conditions, which are unfavourable for the 
spores of these diseases, help to keep the stock healthy ; and dipping the 
corms before planting in a solution of the highly poisonous mercuric 
chloride or the more safe mercuric compound Aretan gives partial 
control if the diseases are only superficial. But when once a corm is 
heavily infected there is no cure. 

A specialist gladiolus supplier will take great pains to ensure that 
his corms are as disease and pest free as they can be, and the importance 
of purchasing from such a source cannot be too highly stressed. 
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HORTICULTURE AND THE LAW 


C. G. L. Du Cann 


| should be everything that the law of England is not: clear, simple, 
intelligible, and readily ascertainable. Our body of law is just the 
reverse, and the poet Tennyson justifiably described it, even in Victorian 
days, as “the lawless science of our law . . . that wilderness of single 
instances’”’. Great Lord Chancellors, from Francis Bacon to Lord West- 
bury, have cried manfully for its reform, but no legal Hercules has yet 
appeared to cleanse the Law-gean stable from the ever-mounting 
excrement of dead generations’ minds. 

Horticultural law, as might be expected, partakes of the character of 
the English law in general. It has to be dug out with infinite pains from 
the statute-book, from scores of volumes of law-reports, past and present, 
from the fields of equity, common-law, and even criminal law. There is 
no text-book upon it, for those hard-headed men, the publishers of law- 
books, have explained to would-be garden-law writers that there is no 
money in it. And of course horticultural law covers a wide range, sub- 
divided into special categories: to give some off-the-cuff examples, the 
Seeds Act and Seeds Regulations, chiefly interesting to seedsmen; allot- 
ment-law, chiefly interesting to allotment-holders; and “‘statutory- 
instruments” like the Sale of Diseased Plants Order, of special interest 
to nurserymen. Yet all these three examples (like many others) can 
affect the ordinary amateur garden-owner. 

This being the state of affairs, it is quite impossible to present a neat, 
tidy, picture of the whole legal position, summarized for the rapid 
assimilation of the general reader. You could not do that in a brief 
article or even in a dozen articles. How one wishes one could! But one 
has to face the reality : like the Earth at Creation in the book of Genesis, 
the law is a chaos “without form and void” and darkness lies “upon the 
face of the deep”. 

A good practical way to start, perhaps, is to consider the legal 
positions that may arise between adjoining gardens, for proximity is the 
prolific mother of disputes. 

Overhanging trees are often a nuisance, and a cause of complaint by 
one garden-owner against another. Similarly with spreading roots. The 
law with regard to these is judge-made and contained in a couple of 
decided cases Lemmon v. Webb (1894-5)! and Butler v. Standard Tele- 
phones (1940). And that law amounts to this: the occupier of land may, 
without notice, cut off the overhanging branches of his neighbour’s trees 
or sever roots which have spread from those trees into his own land. 
Put more generally, it is lawful to abate (i.e. to terminate by his own 
action) any nuisance by which that land is injuriously affected. 


1 Lemmon v. Webb, [1894] 3 Ch. 1; [1895] A. C. 1. 
* Butler vy. Standard Telephones, [1940] 1 K. B. 399. 
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Although this is the law, I would not advise a garden-owner to act 
without notice. To give the neighbouring garden-owner the chance of 
doing the necessary act himself, is only reasonable and courteous, and if 
litigation should ensue, courts take note of the respective behaviour of 
the parties concerned. It is a sound rule of conduct always to give 
notice to the other side before, as people say, “taking the law into your 
own hands”’, of which “abating a nuisance”’ is an example. 

What about fruit that falls on one’s garden from a neighbour’s trees ? 
Whose property is that? The law from decided cases, dating from 
1814,) is clear upon this point. The fallen fruit remains the property of 
its owner, and the neighbour cannot appropriate it. Indeed, the fruit- 
owner may go in and re-take his fallen fruit. But a case of 1829? makes 
the point that he should make a previous request to the other garden- 
occupier before entry: And if it be necessary for the fruit-fallen owner 
to enter his neighbour’s garden, he must “make no longer stay than is 
convenient”’® (i.e. necessary for the purpose) and, of course, should do 
no damage. 

This is really an illustration of the general rule that while a man may 
“abate a nuisance” he cannot, in general, appropriate the materials and 
convert them to his own use. Therefore fallen, or cut-off, branches, or 
severed roots, remain the property of their original owner or occupier 
of the first garden. 

Take now the ownership of boundary trees or shrubs. How is that 
ascertained in a doubtful or disputed instance? By the leading case, 
Holder v. Coates of 1827, the tree belongs to the garden-owner who 
planted or sowed it. This seems in accord with common sense, but 
frequently it is not known who (if either) planted the tree or shrub. By 
the same case it was decided that the ownership depends upon the 
situation of the body of the tree. Spreading roots (or presumably 
branches) do not affect the ownership. 

Some trees and shrubs are poisonous. It is not unlawful to allow 
these, such as yews for example, to grow on or near a boundary.’ But 
if the branches overhang and can be reached (by cattle for example) he 
is liable for any loss or injury caused: there is ample authority for these 
propositions.® 

Sometimes trees or shrubs overhang a highway, causing inconveni- 
ence to passers-by. This is a public nuisance. Not only the local 
Council, but any member of the public passing that way, may lop them 
—a decision which annoyed the then Earl of Lonsdale in 1823.’ 

Overhanging trees sometimes injure adjacent crops. Briefly, since 


1 Forsdick v. Collins (1814), 1 Stark. 173. 

2 Anthony v. Haney (1829), 8 Burg 186. 

8 Miller v. Fordyre (1592), Poph. 163. 

* Holder v. Coates (1827), M. & M. 112. 

5 Ponting v. Noakes, [1894] 2 Q. B. 281. 

* Erskine v. Adeane (2873), L. R. 8 Ch. 756; Crowhurst v. Amersham Burial Board 
(1878), 4 Ex. D. 5 

? Lonsdale (Earl of) ° v. Nelson (1823), 2 B. & C. 311. 
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1904 it seems to be the law that an injunction may be obtained and an 
action for damages will lie, against a neighbour for this wrong by the 
sufferer from 

Fences and walls between gardens often raise uncertainties. Pro- 
perties within metropolitan Building Acts 1930-55 have the position 
regularized by statute. Other garden-owners are in a less happy position, 
and so uncertain is the law, where the deeds are silent as to responsibility, 
that the solution calls for a judgment of Solomon. 

Hunt’s Boundaries and Fences, though not up-to-date, is still a useful 
book on this subject. There is a legal presumption that a fence, like a 
ditch, belongs to the owner of the land on which it stands—but often it 
is not easy to say whose the thin marginal land of the thickness of a 
wood-slat, is. In 1710% it was ruled that there was no common-law 
upon any landowner to erect or maintain fencing round his land, and 
this was re-stated in a 1911 King’s Bench case.* By the famous case of 
Fletcher v. Rylands, dating from 1866,‘ even if you have not fenced, a 
neighbour remains liable for damage by his straying animals. 

It is interesting to note that a man cannot bind his successors in title 
to make or maintain a fence. The covenant, however framed, remains 
merely a personal one, and does not run against subsequent garden or 
land owners.6 Yet, as between landlord and tenant, the covenant to 
make or repair or maintain, does run with the land.® 

So ancient and common and necessary is fencing, that you would 
think the law would be free from doubt or ambiguity upon it. Cases 
arise quite commonly, however, where it is exasperatingly impossible 
for lawyers to advise their clients as to their rights or responsibilities as 
between adjoining garden-owners. In such cases there is nothing better 
to be done than to “‘agree with thine adversary quickly” —and amicably 
out of Court. 

Nowadays malicious injury to garden property is unhappily a com- 
mon occurrence. Section 8 of the Larceny Act of 1916 is fierce upon 
those who “‘steal or cut, break, root-up, or otherwise destroy or damage, 
intending to steal any plant, root, fruit, or vegetable production in any 
garden, orchard, pleasure-ground, nursery-ground, hothouse, green- 
house, or conservatory”. Sections 20 and 21 of the Malicious Damage 
Act of 1861 are no less fierce upon those who unlawfully and maliciously 
“cut, break, bark, root-up, or otherwise destroy or damage” any tree, 
sapling, shrub, or underwood. The value of the damage, 1s. to about 
£5, governs the penalties prescribed. The statute was extraordinarily 
harsh on males under 16—who, unlike girls or adults, could have 
whipping added to the long penal servitude Victorian ferocity permitted. 

Indeed, the heavy punishment prescribed as maxima for offences 


1 McCombe v. Read, [1955] 1 W. L. R. 635. 

2 Star v. Rooksley (1710), 1 Salk. 335. 

3 Coaker v. Willcocks, [1911] 2 K. B. 124, at p. 127 (C. A.). 

* Fletcher v. Rylands (1866), L. R. 1, Ex. 265. 

5 In re Drew's Estate, ex parte Mason (1866), L. R. 2 Eq. 206. 
® Re Austerberry v. Oldham Corporation (1885), 29 Ch. D. 750. 
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against horticultural property are never now inflicted. Criticizing these 
survivals of an out-moded penal code, the organization of lawyers known 
as “Justice”, has drawn attention inter alia to the fact that for cutting a 
hopbind—the climbing stem of a hop-plant—an offender by the same 
Act can get 14 years. Certainly it seems a “‘bit much”: as King Charles I 
said upon Andrew Marvell’s ““memorable scene”, ‘‘Methinks the pun- 
ishment exceeds the offence”’, and such penalties are not given nowadays. 
(In contradistinction, destruction of a fence, wall, or gate, for a first 
offence a fine under {5 seems tco light.) 

Rubbish is sometimes thrown into other people’s gardens by ill- 
disposed persons. Or persons trespass to urinate or the like. In cities 
and boroughs, the Town Gardens Protection Act of 1863 prescribes 
penalties for this kind of disgraceful conduct in enclosed gardens or 
ornamental grounds. But there is no specific protection for other 
garden-owners as such, and presumably it would be necessary to invoke 
the general law of trespass to deal with such nuisances when committed." 

Weeds growing on neglected land can of course be an affliction and 
injury to neighbouring garden-owners. The legislation applying to this 
straightforward nuisance is over-complicated, and you look up the Corn 
Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, v. i (c) and Schedule, the Injurious 
Weeds (Delegation to County Borough Councils) Order, 1948, S.I. 
1948, No. 1135, and Injurious Weeds (Delegation to County Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees) Regulations, 1950, S.1. 1950, No. 1376, 
under which certain officials can act on behalf of complainants. There 
is of course a certain limitation on the injurious weed-seeds that may be 
contained in certain seeds for sale (not all by any means) dealt with in 
Section 3 of the Seeds Act 1920. 

Nor 1s this all. Thistles seem to be a special case. On the authority 
of Giles v. Walker,* a Victorian case, it used to be said that a garden- 
occupier was under no duty to his neighbour to cut thistles on his land 
to prevent them from seeding: and if owing to his neglect to cut them, 
the seeds were blown on to his neighbour’s garden and do damage, he 
was not liable. But this needs now to be reconsidered in the light of our 
former Lord Chief Justice, Lord Goddard’s, judgment in Davey v. 
Harrow Corporation.* 

One forgotten corner of horticultural law is the mis-described 
Adulteration of Seeds Act, 1869. It seems safe to say even seedsmen or 
Ministry officials take no cognisance of it, and no living lawyer has had 
a case under it, though from its title you might think it a very live and 
topical matter indeed. By it, every person who kills or dyes or causes to 
be killed or dyed, any seeds or sells or causes them to be sold, “with 
intent to defraud” commits an offence. But the first offence only 
attracts a penalty not exceeding £5, but for a second offence there is a 
rare (perhaps even unique) punishment in addition to ‘‘not exceeding 


1 Gregory v. Piper (1829), 9 B. & C. 5 
* Giles v. Walker (1890), 59 L. J.Q. 3. caalie 24 Q. B. D. 656. 
* Davey v. Harrow Corporation, [1951] 2 All E. R. 310. 
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£50”, the killer or dyer may have his name, abode, occupation, business 
address, and punishment, published at his expense at the instance of the 
Court, in the newspapers or elsewhere. 

It would be interesting to know the origin and history of this piece 
of apparently obsolescent legislation, and whether any person was ever 
prosecuted under it. Shortly and succinctly, its principal provisions are 
plainly set out in that Bible of the Magistrates’ Courts, Stone’s Fustices 
Manual—but how many living magistrates ever needed to consider it ? 

Gardeners are often concerned in hot weather with the problem of 
watering. It is generally known, of course that various water authorities, 
such as the Metropolitan Water Board, exact in respect of our outside 
tap an extra rate for non-domestic use such as garden and motor-vehicle 
user of water. It is also generally known that suppliers can prohibit or 
restrict the use of water for cars or gardening if a serious deficiency 
exists or is threatened. But what is not generally known is that these 
powers under the Water Act of 1945 apparently only apply to water 
“drawn through a hosepipe or similar apparatus”. 

Even in times of water scarcity, then, the gardener is not completely 
baffled. Are watering-cans or other vessels ‘‘similar apparatus” within 
the meaning of the Act ? Prima facie one would think not. What would 
the Courts rule? A litigious gardener may like to stage a test-case and 
immortalize himself in the annals of law and horticulture. 

Suppose, as is most likely, the gardener pays the special gardening 
water-rate, is he in these restrictive circumstances liable to lose his 
money? No: the Act takes care of this point. The rate shall be subject 
to “‘a reasonable reduction” to be settled, if the parties cannot agree, by 
the Lands Tribunal. 

“A supply of water for domestic purposes” can include certain water 
used for gardening purposes—a fact not always realized by gardeners— 
without payment of any special rate. Providing (1) the water is drawn 
from a tap inside the house and (2) “‘no hosepipe or similar apparatus’”’ is 
used, water for “watering a garden”’ incurs no extra rate. 

Quite clearly, then, a private garden, however large, is exempt from 
extra charge. Would the exact words of the Water Act “a garden” 
include a market-garden or a nursery-garden? This exact point has 
never been decided as such, but from the long list of analogous decided 
cases it is not impossible to deduce the principles governing the matter. 
“Trade” is not domestic; and a 1915 case, Ilkeston Corporation v. 
Fretwell, laid it down that “farming purposes” were not domestic. 
Our highest legal authority, the House of Lords, laid it down in more 
than one case that the “character of the purpose” for which water is 
used is the test. On this principle, market-gardens, nursery-grounds, 
and the like, could not escape paying a special rate. 

Bonfires, however safe in themselves, occasionally cause trouble. 
We moderns, especially town-dwellers, are beginning to realize the 
importance of clean air to health, and the smoke of an ill-sited bonfire, 

1 Ilkeston Corporation v. Fretwell, [1915] J. P. 80, p. 4. 
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having regard to the direction of the prevailing wind, can be a very real 
nuisance to others. The ordinary law of actionable common nuisance 
applies to such cases. Besides which, any person “who makes any 
bonfire” may come under Section 28 of the Town Police Clauses Act, 
1847. 

ny wee a lunatic asylum—or the law of England—nobody would 
say that a private garden was a street. Yet for the purposes of certain 
statutes a garden, if unfenced “adjoining or abutting upon any street 
in an urban district” can be “deemed to be”’ both a street and an open 
and public place. This illustrates the danger of supposing that a com- 
mon word when used in any Act of Parliament necessarily has its 
colloquial or customary or dictionary meaning. The Law of England 
sometimes uses words as Humpty Dumpty did in Alice in Wonderland: 
“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in rather a scornful tone, 
“it means what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” ‘To mean 
not what they mean in ordinary English, but what the particular 
ordinance makes them mean—often quite perversely and in blank 
defiance of their usual acceptation. ‘Though this be madness yet there’s 
method in it,” as Polonius said in Hamlet. It is excessively misleading, 
of course, for the ordinary non-legal reader to find a word like “street” 
meaning ground which is the negation of a “street”, or “public” 
including its exact opposite, namely private. It is disconcerting, too, 
having read Section 28 of the 1847 Act you must read Section 81 of the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act of 1907 to find out what it now 
means in law in relation to garden bonfires and other matters. 

If you act reasonably and considerately for the neighbours in making 
your bonfire on your own land, however, you are—up to the present— 
legally safe. Generally speaking, the bonfire only gets into trouble in 
the Courts when it is ignited in the genuine street or a public place. The 
schoolboy who told the policeman: “I thought lads only got into trouble 
over a bonfire in the street if it was Guy Fawkes Night” (as the police- 
man told the Juvenile Court) was singularly mistaken. 

Royal Parks and Gardens are specially protected from injury by law. 
So, too, are the public in their enjoyment of them. The Parks Regula- 
tions Acts of 1872 and 1926 were specially passed to that end. Allot- 
ments, too, enjoy special legal protection, understandably enough in 
view of their national importance in war-time. Strangely enough, they 
only enjoy this protection if a notice under the Allotments Act 1922 is 
“conspicuously displayed on or near the allotment-garden”. No wonder 
allotment-holders are a discouraged crowd, for damage and theft upon 
their holdings is frequent and they surely deserve greater protection. 

The commonest and most frequently-arising legal situations relating 
to gardens conducted without a view to trade, have now been dealt with. 
But horticultural trade law cannot be dealt with in any detail here. It 
is a wide field, comprising general statutes such as—for example—the 
Sale of Goods Act and the Merchandise Marks Acts, and many statutes 
and orders peculiar to itself, such as the Horticultural Produce (Sales on 
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GARDENING ON HEAVY CLAY SOILS 


THE GARDENS AT ST. PAUL’S WALDEN BURY 


Photo: Miss D. Bowes Lyon 
Fic. 27—Paeonia mlokosewitchii from the Caucasus (sce p. 106) 
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Photos: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 29—View 


: Fic. 28—The Lime Avenue at St. Paul’s 
- 
“ap 
| 
; 4 Hee from the Temple showing Beech Hedges 


Fic. 30—Eremurus ‘Highdown Gold’ on left and on right Senecto laxtfolius, heavily 
pruned and Alstroemeria Ligtu hybrids (see p. 106) 


Photos: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 31—Lilium testaceum with Roses at St. Paul’s (see p. 108) 
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Fic. 32—The Beech Avenues and Hedges at St. Paul’s in iate spring from the terrace 
of the house 


Photos: Miss D. Bowes Lyon 


Fic. 33—The Beech Avenues and Hedges in late autumn 
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Photos: Miss D. Bowes Lyon 
Fic. 35—Genista lydia and Clematis ‘Lasurstern’ (see p. 107) 


Fic. 34—Hybrid Azaleas in the wood at St. Paul’s (see p. 106) 
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Fic. 38—Primula pulverulenta Bartley Strain 


Photos: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 39—Rhododendron augustinit in the woods at St. Paul’s 


SOME NEWER GLADIOLI 


Fic. 40 
Top left: ‘Party Ruffles’, a heavily ruffled Gladiolus raised by Marion C. Rich of 
New York (see p. 112) 
Top right: ‘Vulcano’, a large flowered variety raised by P. Visser of Holland 
(see p. 
Bottom left: ‘Blue Smoke’, a giant variety raised by Marion C. Rich of New York 
(see p. 112) 
Bottom right: ‘Topolino’, a good, Butterfly Gladiolus (see p. 110) 
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Commission) Act, the Seeds Act, the Fertilizer Acts, the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Act, the Forestry Acts, 1919-51, together with Orders 
such as the Sale of Diseased Plants Order, the Rose Marking Order, and 
others. Nor can the common law and the other law-reports be neglected. 

But horticultural trade law is too large a subject to be compressed 
here. It only remains to be said that the Ministry of Agriculture might 
engage in many less useful and necessary tasks than in compiling a book 
on Garden Law obtainable by the general public from the Stationery 
Office. The horticultural industry has such bodies as the Horticultural 
Trades Association and the Seed Trade Association and the National 
Farmers’ Union to give specialized legal advice, but even they would 
welcome a Ministry publication embodying its horticultural legislation. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIFE HISTORY 
AND CONTROL OF THE VINE WEEVIL 
ON CYCLAMEN AND FOLIAGE PLANTS 


E. Christine Mason 
(N.A.A.S. Laboratories, Kirton, Lincs.) 


N March 1953, our attention was drawn to serious losses amongst 
| pt nc on anursery at Turnford, Herts. These plants were being 
grown mainly for the Christmas flower trade, and it was estimated that 
at least 1,000 were lost during the late autumn of 1952 through feeding 
of the larvae of the Vine Weevil, Otiorrhynchus sulcatus (F). 


Life-cycle 

A comprehensive account of the biology and control of this pest in 
the U.S.A. was published by FLOYD F. SMITH (1932), but as there was 
little information on its biology in Britain, observations were made on 
the life-cycle in the laboratory and on the nursery, to determine at 
which stage control measures could best be applied. 

As a result of these it was concluded that under warm greenhouse 
conditions, adult weevils emerge from the soil in numbers over a period 
of 2 to 3 months towards the end of the year. These adults are remark- 
able in that they can reproduce parthenogenetically, i.e. eggs develop 
without fertilization and male weevils of this species are unknown. 
It was therefore possible to cage individual weevils and note the 
maturation period between emergence and the commencement of egg- 
laying, and numbers of eggs laid by single adults. From these observa- 
tions, it was noted that weevils were producing eggs, on average, 
63 days (from 47 to 88 days) after emergence, and could continue egg- 
laying, daily, for periods of at least four months, probably much longer, 
during the spring and early summer. The number of eggs laid in each 
24-hour period by one adult averaged seven, but ranged from 0-28. 
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The weevils were fed on yew leaves, Taxus baccata, but SMITH 
(1932) had found that compared with weevils kept on fairy primrose, 
Primula malacoides, those fed on yew produced only about half as many 
eggs, so the daily average is probably over seven, in many plant houses. 
The total number of eggs laid by one weevil during its life is high, for 
the figures in Table I are not complete—the maximum number recorded 


Tase I 
———— Records of Individual Weevils 


(6) Newly Matured 


A | 4 D 


(a) Unknown Age 


| 


59 396 


495 | 535 | | 


630 ¥ 


No. eggs . ; 20 


| 
No. days . ‘ E 
| 
| 
| 


Average per day 10 6 6 7 | 


9 | 6 7 


by SMITH (1932) was 1,681. Under laboratory conditions eggs hatched 
15-36 days after oviposition, usually commencing on the 19th day and 
extending over a 6-day period. 

Eggs produced in the mid to late-winter period give rise to larvae, 
which as they become fully grown are responsible for the severe late 
autumn losses amongst cyclamen and other pot plants. These larvae 
pupate in the pots and are mature adult weevils by November or 
December of that same year. Those larvae developing from eggs laid 
in the spring and early summer do not reach the adult stage until early 
the following year. 

Under these conditions therefore, though the length of the life-cycle 
of the weevil means that only one generation is completed in a year, 
there is considerable overlapping and all stages, eggs, larvae, pupae and 
adults may be found at any one time, so that the control of this pest is 
not easy. 


Host Range 


Additional host plants to those recorded by sMITH (1932) were noted 
in the course of a visit to heated glasshouses on the nursery in November 
1953, when typical Vine Weevil leaf damage was seen on potted foliage 
plants. Closer examination showed that plants of Cissus antarctica, 
were the most severely affected by adults, and that larvae also were 
feeding on the roots. Leaf damage was noted on the following: Hedera 
canariensis, Spathiphyllum sp., and Fatshedera Lizet, but no larvae were 
found at the roots. Rhoicissus rhomboidea, growing in close proximity 
to heavily infested plants of Cissus antarctica, were not affected. 
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CONTROL ON CYCLAMEN UNDER GLASS 


SMITH (1932) found that larvae were killed by the addition of lead 
arsenate to the potting compost at the rate of 1 or 2 oz. per bushel. 
Recent experiments have been carried out to test the effectiveness of 
DDT, BHC, aldrin, etc., against all stages in the life-history of the 
weevil by, amongst others, Loosjes (1951) working on cyclamen in 
Holland, and PRITCHARD (1952) on azaleas in America. Results so far 
have been rather variable and there is still no standard recommendation. 

Preliminary observations were made in 1953 on a crop that had been 
sown in boxes and beds of unsterilized soil in early August 1952. The 
plants, when first examined in mid-March 1953, were in 2-inch pots 
(72’s) and ready for the second move to 3-inch pots (60’s). They would 
normally be re-potted a third time in June into 44-inch (48’s) and 
34-inch (large 60’s) pots, the proportion of each depending on the 
condition of the plants and trade prospects. 

The simplest method of control appeared to be the application of 
an insecticide to kill larvae already in the soil and those which would 
hatch from eggs laid subsequently. The following materials, lead 
arsenate, DDT, BHC, toxaphene, chlordane, dieldrin and aldrin as dusts, 
were mixed with the additional compost required at the second re- 
potting on March 20, 1953. Dieldrin was also applied as a liquid after 
the final re-potting on June 16. Rates of application are given in 


Table IT. 


II 
Insecticide Formulation Rate of application 
per bushel of compost 
1. Lead arsenate _— 2 oz. 
2. DDT 500% dust 6 oz. 
3. BHC 3°50% » oz. 
4. Toxaphene ,, oz. 
5. Chlordane ,, $ oz. 
6. Dieldrin 5, $ oz. 
7. Dieldrin 089% 4 02. 
8. Dieldrin 15°00% emulsion 3 fl. oz./10 gals. 
0 
g. Aldrin 0*89% dust 
10. Aldrin » 4 02. 
11. Control I — on 
12. Control II 


There were 100 plants per treatment and two batches of 100 plants 
set aside as controls. Each insecticide was mixed with 1 bushel of 
unsterilized compost, this quantity being sufficient to re-pot 100 plants 
from 2-inch to 3-inch pots. The liquid insecticide was applied by a 
watering can, and approximately 2 gallons of diluted wash were required 


for the 100 pots. 
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After treatment, the number of plants damaged, i.e. plants wilting 
and with larvae at their roots, were noted by the nursery foreman and 
all treatments were inspected at monthly intervals. ‘The experiment 
involved some 1,200 plants during a period when there was a strong 
market demand for them. It was necessary therefore, as soon as 
appreciable losses were noted in any treatment, to dispose of the rest 
of the plants in that batch. Plants having received treatments which 
appeared more effective were retained on the nursery, so that observa- 
tions could be carried through to the end of the year. Thus plants 
receiving dieldrin dusts (2 rates) and aldrin dust (high rate) were finally 
examined on December 17, 1953. Plant losses during the autumn, and 
final resuits, are given in Table III and these numbers must be con- 
sidered minimal for all the less effective treatments. 


Taste III 
Plant losses noted during Minimum 


Treatment months percentage of 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. plants damaged 
by larvae 

1. Lead arsenate I I 
z. DDT I 1 
3. BHC 4 2 8 . 14 
4. Toxaphene 3 2 1 6 
5- Chlordane ) 1 2 * 3 
6. Dieldrin 3} oz. ° I I 
8. Dieldrin liquid 1 ° I 
g. Aldrin } oz. ° I 3 . 4 
10. Aldrin 4 oz. ° 
11. Control I re) 9 5 I 15 
12. Control II 2 I 2 * 5 


| 
N 
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Total loss per month 


o=no damage; * plants sold. 


The results showed that lead arsenate, DDT, aldrin and dieldrin 
were worth further trial though the actual number of plants lost from 
some treatments was possibly higher than the figures indicate. No 
obvious phytotoxic effects were noted following any treatment. 

The cheapest of the more promising materials, namely dieldrin, was 
used in 1954 for a further trial. A thousand seedlings (autumn-sown) 
were transplanted into 3-inch pots in early February 1954 and a 14 per 
cent dieldrin dust was mixed in with the additional soil required, at 
the rate of 4 oz. dust per bushel of compost. At the same time, 1,000 
untreated control plants were brought into the same house. By 
late August 1954, one plant of the treated batch had died due to larval 
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feeding but no further losses occurred up to the time the plants were 
sold in mid-December. In the control batch, over 100 plants were 
killed by larval feeding in the same period, i.e. early February to 
mid-December. 

This trial demonstrated fairly conclusively that dieldrin dust was 
giving an excellent control, and had no harmful effect on cyclamen when 
applied at the rate of 1-70 grammes active ingredient per bushel of 
compost. 

For the 1954-5 crop, a 1} per cent aldrin dust was used at 3 oz. per 
bushel of compost in place of the dieldrin dust, which was not com- 
mercially available, and this proved equally effective when mixed in 
with the seed bed or re-potting compost. 


CONTROL ON FOLIAGE PLANTS UNDER GLASS 


On the nursery, the only control measures taken against adult weevils 
on foliage plants had been an occasional DDT spray, but these appeared 
ineffective and other methods were tested in November 1953. These 
included a poison bait of crushed apple and bran mixed with lead 
arsenate, and a 20 per cent wettable DDT powder dusted over the 
coke breeze on which the pots stood, but damage continued and neither 
measure appeared effective. Finally, a parathion smoke was used and 
12 hours after treatment about 200 dead beetles were collected from 
the floor and staging of the house; fumigation was repeated 7 days later 
when about another 100 adults were found. No phytotoxic effects were 
noted. This treatment was repeated early in 1954 and fewer adults 
were found after each fumigation. 

Small, rooted, cuttings of Cissus antarctica affected by young weevil 
larvae were watered with BHC (10 per cent gamma isomer) at ? pint in 
100 gals. water, and observations made one week later showed that 
there had been a good kill of larvae and that the plants had made 


fresh root growth. 


Summary 

Severe damage by Vine Weevil larvae to cyclamen and foliage plants 
on a commercial holding led to observations being made on this insect’s 
life-history and host range under glass. 

Good protection against larval damage to cyclamen was obtained by 
the addition of 3 oz. of a 1} per cent aldrin dust (1-06 grammes actual 
aldrin) or 4 oz. of a 14 per cent dieldrin dust (1-70 grammes actual 
dieldrin) to each bushel of the potting compost as it was made up or 
well mixed in afterwards; this appeared to give protection against 
larvae for some 6 to 8 months. 

Numbers of adults were greatly reduced by parathion smokes and 
where non-bulbous plants were already infested by larvae, a 0-01 per 
cent gamma BHC drench (? pint of 10 per cent. emulsion to 100 gals. 
water) gave a good kill. 
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NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Yuccas in January 


I HAVE in my garden two 25-year-old yuccas. I think with considerable 
diffidence that they should be classified among sPRENGER’s hybrids. 
They are not very regular in flowering but oblige on an average about 
one year in three. When they do flower they flower in July. This year 
(1959), contrary to expectation, they failed to flower in spite of the hot 
weather. 

Today, December 22, I have observed two large and rapidly 
growing flower spikes on each plant. They are well budded and given 
a fortnight’s mild weather free of frost—which can hardly be expected— 
they should blossom in early January. 

Can any fellow explain to me why these yuccas should suddenly 


behave as if they had been transported into the Southern Hemisphere ? 
L. PALMER 


Headbourne Worthy, 
Winchester. 


1959 


WISLEY TRIALS, 


ANEMONES 
VARIETIES OF ANEMONE JAPONICA 


‘Twelve varieties of Anemone japonica were received for trial at Wisley in 
1958. Three plants of each variety were planted on January 14, 1958. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on August 28, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has made the 
following awards to varieties of Anemone japonica. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 
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LORELEI. (Sent by Messrs. Wallace & Barr, The Old Gardens, Bayham 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent.) A.M. August 28, 1959. Plant 3} to 4 feet 
high, 14 feet spread, vigorous, erect; foliage medium green; flower stems 
strong and upright, medium green slightly tinged purplish brown; flowers 
34 to 3} inches diameter, semi-double; florets broad, slightly incurving, 
margins crenate and slightly waved, Phlox Purple (H.C.C. between 632/2 
and 632/3); stamens golden yellow. [7] 

ALBA, (Sent by Messrs. Wallace & Barr.) H.C. August 28, 1959. 
Plant 4 feet high, 2 to 2} feet spread, vigorous ; foliage dark green ; flower stems 
stout, upright, medium green; flowers 3 to 3} inches diameter, single ; florets 
broad, rounded, slightly incurving, margins slightly crenate, white; stamens 
golden yellow. [1] 

KRIEMHILDE. (Sent by Messrs. Wallace & Barr.) H.C. August 28, 
1959. Plant 3 feet high, 14 feet spread, vigorous, erect, compact; foliage 
medium green; flower stems strong, upright, medium green slightly tinged 
purplish bronze; flowers 34 inches diameter, double; florets long, narrow, 
slightly pointed, slightly incurving, Orchid Purple (H.C.C. between 31/2 
and 31/3); stamens golden yellow. [8] 

SEPTEMBER CHARM. (Sent by Messrs. Blooms Nurseries Ltd., 
Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk.) H.C. August 28, 1959. Plant 3} feet high, 
1¢ feet spread, vigorous, erect; foliage medium green; flower stems stout, 
upright, medium green tinged purplish bronze; flowers 34 inches diameter, 
semi-double; florets long, narrow, slightly pointed, incurving, Phlox Purple 
(H.C.C, between 632/1 and 632/3). [6] 


BEGONIAS 
VARIETIES OF BEGONIA MULTIFLORA, GROWN FROM TUBERS 


Twelve stocks of Begonia multiflora were received for trial at Wisley in 
1959. Twenty-five tubers of each variety were grown. The tubers were boxed 
in seed trays and started into growth in gentle heat on March 16, 1959. The 
plants were gradually hardened off and planted out in the open where they 
were to flower on June 2, 1959, in rows 15 inches apart, the plants being 
spaced 12 inches apart in the rows. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on September 18, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has made 
the following awards to varieties of Begonia multiflora grown from tubers. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


FRENE EYSSER. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq., Superintendent’s 
Office, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1.) A.M. September 18, 
1959. Plant 8 to 10 inches high, 8 to 10 inches spread, vigorous, free- 
flowering ; foliage light to medium glossy green. Flowers 2} inches diameter, 
double; florets broad, flat, entire, a very clear delicate shade near Fire Red 
(H.C.C. between 15 and 15/1). [ro] 

SPITFIRE. (Raised by Georges Braetens, and sent by S. M. Gault, 
Esq.) A.M. September 18, 1959. Plant 10 to 12 inches high, 10 to 13 inches 
spread, vigorous, free-flowering; foliage medium green. Flowers 2} inches 
diameter, double ; florets broad, flat, entire, a clear bright red near Vermilion 
(H.C.C. 18). [11] 
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TUBEROUS VARIETIES FOR BEDDING, GROWN FROM SEED 


Fifty-one stocks of begonias were received for trial at Wisley in 1959. 
The trial was sown under glass on January 30, 1959, and the resulting 
ses 8 were pricked off into seed trays on March 12, 1959. The plants 
were planted out in the open where they were to flower on June 5, 1959. 
The stocks were planted in rows 15 inches apart, the plants being spaced 
g to 12 inches apart in the rows. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on September 18, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has made 
the following awards to tuberous begonias for bedding, grown from seed. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


LANGDON’S WHITE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Black- 
more & Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, Somerset.) A.M. Sep- 
tember 18, 1959. Plant 10 to 14 inches high, g to 14 inches spread, vigorous, 
compact, free-flowering ; foliage large, medium glossy green. Flowers 4} to 
54 inches diameter, double; florets large, incurving, entire, white. [3] 

LANGDON’S FRILLED DOUBLE-WHITE. (Raised, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon.) H.C. September 18, 1959. Plant 
10 to 12 inches high, 7 to 10 inches spread, vigorous, compact, free-flowering ; 
foliage large, light to medium green. Flowers 4} to 5} inches diameter, 
double; florets broad, deeply serrated, slightly frilled, white, cream at 
centre. [4] 

LANGDON’S ROSE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Black- 
more & Langdon.) H.C. September 18, 1959. Plant 10 to 12 inches high, 
12 inches spread, vigorous, compact, free-flowering; foliage large, medium 
green. Flowers 5 to 6 inches diameter, double; florets broad, slightly waved 
a shade of Neyron Rose (H.C.C. between 623 and 623/1). [33] 

LANGDON’S WHITE PICOTEE-EDGED. (Raised, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon.) H.C. September 18, 1959. Plant 
8 to 10 inches high, 9 to 13 inches spread, erect, compact, free-flowering; 
foliage medium green. Flowers 5 to 5$ inches diameter, double; florets 
broad, margins slightly incurving, slightly serrated and slightly waved, 
ground white with varying widths of Carmine (H.C.C. 21) at margin. [5] 


BORDER CARNATIONS 


Sixty-four varieties of border carnations were grown at Wisley during 
1959. Five plants of each variety were planted on October 2, 1958. 

The Joint Border Carnation and Picotee Committee of The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society and The British National Carnation Society inspected the 
trial on July 9, 1959, and on its recommendation The Roya! Horticultural 
Society and The British National Carnation Society have made jointly the 
following awards to border carnations as varieties for the open border. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


DOWNS UNIQUE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 


Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) A.M. July 9, 
1959. Described R.H.S. Journat, 82, pp. 492 and 493 (H.C. 1957). [45] 
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PINK MODEL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd.) A.M, July 9, 1959. Plant very vigorous with stout stems, 24 inches 
long. Flowers 2} to 2} inches diameter, freely produced, centre crowded, 
scent slight clove; petals broad, entire, a clear colour near Porcelain Rose 
(H.C.C, 620/1); calyx strong (H.C. 1952). [23] 

SCARLET FRAGRANCE, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. Ltd.) A.M. July 9, 1959. Described R.H.S. Journat, 82, 
p- 493 (H.C. 1958). [15] 

SUSSEX JOY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
ser A.M. July 9, 1959. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 82, p. 493 (H.C. 1957). 
56 

COTTAGE PRIMROSE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. Ltd.) H.C. July 9, 1959. Plant vigorous with stout stems, 
20 to 24 inches long. Flowers 2% inches diameter, very freely produced, 
centre full, scent slight clove; petals broad, entire, Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 
between 601/3 and 601/2); calyx fairly strong (C. 1954). [1] 

DOWNS CLOVE. (Kaised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Aliwood 
Bros, Ltd.) H.C. July 9, 1959. Plant vigorous with stout stems, 24 to 30 
inches long. Flowers 2} inches diameter, freely produced, centre crowded, 
scent very strong clove; petals broad, entire, a rich velvety red near Cardinal 
Red (H.C.C. 822); calyx strong (C. 1954). [20] 

PIERRETTE., (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros, 
Ltd.) H.C. July 9, 1959. Described R.H.S. Journat, 81, p. 193 (C. 1955). 
[31] 

SUSSEX FORTUNE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd.) H.C. July 9, 1959. Plant very vigorous with fairly stout stems, 
24 inches long. Flowers 24 to 2} inches diameter, freely produced, centre 
full, scent strong clove; petals broad, slightly serrated, a velvety shade of 
Geranium Lake (H.C.C. 20) flaked Oxblood Red (H.C.C. 00823); calyx 
fairly strong. [59] 

COTTAGE JESTER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros, Ltd.) C, July 9, 1959. Plant vigorous with stout stems, 18 to 20 inches 
long. Flowers 2} to 24 inches diameter, very freely produced, centre full, 
scent fairly strong clove ; petals broad, entire, ground Primrose Yellow (H.C.C, 
between 601/2 and 601/3) finely striped Scarlet (H.C.C. 19); calyx fairly 
strong. [5] 

MENDIP HUNTSMAN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. S. J. 
Cook, Vistan, Victoria Grove, Shepton Mallet, Somerset.) C. July 9, 1959. 
Plant vigorous with fairly stout stems, 30 to 34 inches long. Flowers 2} to 
2}? inches diameter, fairly freely produced, centre full, scent strong clove; 
petals broad, entire, Orient Red (819/1); calyx fairly strong. [14] 


GARDEN PINKS 


Eighty-six varieties of garden pinks were grown in the trial during 1959. 
Ten of these varieties were planted on small rocks on a site near the Alpine 
House in the Rock Garden. The remaining varieties were planted in an 
open border neighbouring the lavender hedge near the frame-yard wall. 
Five plants of each variety were grown. 

The Joint Dianthus Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society, 
The Alpine Garden Society and The British National Carnation Society 
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inspected the trial on June 8 and 19, 1959, and on its recommendation The 
Royal Horticultural Society, The Alpine Garden Society and The British 
National Carnation Society have made jointly the following awards to garden 
pinks. 
The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


DAINTY MAID. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. S. T. Byatt, 
Ivythorpe, Hanworth Road, Hampton, Middlesex.) F.C.C. June 19, 1959, 
as a variety for the rock garden. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 81, p. 195 


(A.M. 1957). [8 : : 

SW. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Lindabruce 
Nurseries Ltd., Freshbrook Road, Lancing, Sussex.) A.M. June 8, 1959, as 
a variety for the open border. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 84, p. 32 (H.C. 


1958). Pri che 

TIMO . (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) A.M. June 19, 1959, 
as a variety for the open border. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 81, p. 504 
(H.C, 1956). [45) 

APOLLO. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd.) 
H.C, June 8, 1959, as a variety for the rock garden. Plant vigorous, compact 
bushy erect habit ; flower stems 6 to 8 inches long, slender, rigid, very erect; 
flowers 1} inches diameter, double, centre tufted, scent slight clove; petals 
broad, cut, deeply serrated, Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027) when first open, 
changing to a shade of Magenta (H.C.C. between 27 and 27/1) when fully 
open, faint maroon marking at base of petal; calyx strong. [5] 

GLORIOUS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Lindabruce 
Nurseries Ltd.) H.C. June 19, 1959, as a variety for the open border. Plant 
vigorous, bushy erect habit; flower stems 18 to 19 inches long, stout, rigid; 
flowers 2 inches diameter, double, centre full, scent strong clove; petals 
broad, very finely serrated, Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 527/2) zoned Chrysan- 
themum Crimson (H.C.C. 824/1); calyx strong. [70] 

HELEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd.) 
H.C, June 19, 1959, as 2 variety for the open border. Plant vigorous, com- 
pact erect habit; flower stems 14 to 16 inches long, slender, very rigid; 
flowers 2} inches diameter, double, centre full, scent strong clove; petals 
broad, finely serrated, margins slightly incurving, a shade near Porcelain 
Rose (H.C.C. between 620 and 660/1); calyx strong. [49] 

THOR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd.) 
H.C, June 8, 1959, as a variety for the rock garden. Plant vigorous, compact 
bushy erect habit; flower stems 6 to 7 inches long, slender, rigid; flowers 
1¢ inches diameter, double, centre full, scent strong clove; petals broad, 
serrated, a deep glowing red between Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822) and Rose 
Red (H.C.C. 724); calyx strong. [6] 


4 SWEET PEAS 
Be Seventy stocks of sweet peas were received at Wisley in the autumn of 


1958. These, with fifty control varieties, were sown in boxes on October 8, 
1958. The resulting seedlings were potted into 3-inch pots on November 19 
and the pots were plunged in ashes in a cold frame for the winter. In the 
spring the plants were gradually hardened off in preparation for planting out, 
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which took place on March 24, 1959. Twenty-two plants of each stock were 
grown as follows: (a) ten plants of each stock naturally grown, up hazel sticks, 
and (b) twelve plants of each stock cordon-grown, up bamboo canes. 

During the winter of 1958-9, the site was prepared by double-digging 
strips 4 feet wide leaving a 2-foot-wide path between each cultivated strip. 
The rows of plants were then sited down the middle of the cultivated portion. 
Farmyard manure was incorporated into the bottom spit at the rate of one 
barrow-load of well-rotted manure to each 10-yard run of trench. In both 
the top and the bottom spits 2 oz. per sq. yard of a general fertilizer and 1 oz. 
per sq. yard of dried seaweed manure were applied to each 10-yard run of 
trench. After planting, a dressing of peat was worked into the top 2 inches 
of soil round the plants. 

The Joint Sweet Pea Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and 
The National Sweet Pea Society inspected the trial on June 16 and 24, 1959, 
and on its recommendation The Royal Horticultural Society and The National 
Sweet Pea Society have made jointly the following awards to sweet peas as 
varieties for exhibition purposes. 

The measurements given are those which were taken from the plants 
cordon-grown up bamboo canes. 

The number in brackets after the description of the stock was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


ORANGE FLASH. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Robert Bolton & Son, 
Birdbrook, near Halstead, Essex.) A.M. June 24, 1959. Plant 6} feet high, 
vigorous ; flower stem 16 inches long, stiff, an average of four flowers per stem. 
Flowers 2} inches across, 14 inches deep, well spaced, standards slightly 
reflexed and waved, wings spreading and waved, ground creamy white 
heavily striped Vermilion (H.C.C, 18/1); scent good. [38] 

PEARL. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Robert Bolton & Son.) A.M. 
June 24, 1959. Plant 5? feet high, vigorous; flower stem 18 inches long, stiff, 
an average of four flowers per stem. Flowers 2$ inches across, 1? inches deep, 
well spaced, standards slightly reflexed and waved, wings spreading and 
waved, ground white lightly overlaid Camellia Rose. (H.C.C. 622/2); scent 
strong. [52] 

RED ADMIRAL. (Raised and sent by Messrs. W. J. Unwin Ltd., 
Histon, Cambridge.) A.M. June 24, 1959. Plant 63 feet high, vigorous; 
flower stem 15 inches long, stiff, an average of four flowers per stem. Flowers 
275 inches across, 14 inches deep, weil spaced, standards waved, wings 
spreading and waved, deep glowing crimson near Chrysanthemum Crimson 
(H.C.C. 824); scent strong. [28] 

BOUQUET. (Raised and sent by Messrs. W. J. Unwin Ltd.) H.C. 
June 24, 1959. Plant 54 feet high, vigorous; flower stem 18 to 20 inches 
long, stiff, an average of four flowers per stem. Flowers 2} inches across, 
14 inches deep, well spaced, standards siightly reflexed and much waved, 
wings spreading and much waved, a shade between Mauve (H.C.C. 633) and 
Petunia Purple (H.C.C. 32/1); scent good. [1] 

JOHN MCGREGOR. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Carters Tested Seeds 
Ltd., Raynes Park, London, S.W.20.) H.C. June 24, 1959. Plant 6 feet 
high, vigorous; flower stem 14 inches long, very stiff, an average of four 
flowers per stem. Flowers 23%5 inches across, 1$ inches deep, well spaced, 
standards waved, wings spreading and waved, a colour near Geranium Lake 
(H.C.C. between 20 and 20/1); scent strong. [22] 
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MY FAVOURITE. (Raised and sent by Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Burpee Building, Hunting Park Avenue, at 18th Street, Philadelphia 32, 
U.S.A.) H.C. June 24, 1959. Plant 6} feet high, vigorous; flower stem 14 
inches long, stiff, an average of four flowers per stem. Flowers 2345 inches 
across, 1} inches deep, well spaced, standards waved, wings spreading and 
waved, ground pale cream, deep cream in bud stage, lightly overlaid and 
veined Persian Rose (H.C.C. between 628/1 and 628/3); scent strong. [48] 


PERENNIAL GAILLARDIAS, GROWN FROM SEED 


Nineteen stocks of perennial gaillardias were received for trial at Wisley 
in 1958. The trial was sown in the open ground in shallow drills spaced 
1 foot apart on June 13, 1958. The resulting seedlings were planted out into 
the open, where they were intended to flower, in rows 2 feet apart, spacing 
the plants 14 feet apart in the rows, on July 29, 1958. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on June 19 and July 3, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to perennial gaillardias grown from seed. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


GOBLIN IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. L 
Clause, S.A., Bretigny-sur-Orge, France.) A.M. July 3, 1959. Plants 16 to 
20 inches high, 24 to 30 inches spread, vigorous, very compact, very free- 
flowering ; flower stems 9g to ro inches long, stiff and very erect; flowers 3 to 
34 inches diameter, single, a lighter shade of Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822/1) 
tipped Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4); disc ? to 1} inches diameter. [2] 

TORCHLIGHT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & 
Simpson Ltd., 26/29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.) A.M. 
June 19, 1959. Plants 2} to 3} feet high, 14 to 2 feet spread, vigorous, 
compact, free-flowering; flower stems 18 to 24 inches long, stiff and erect; 
flowers 3} to 4 inches diameter, semi-double, a colour near Cardinal Red 
(H.C.C, 822) tips Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4); disc 1} inches diameter. [10] 

BURGUNDY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. E. Benary 
Ltd., Hann-Munden, Germany.) H.C. July 3, 1959. Plants 4 feet high, 
2} to 3 feet spread, vigorous, compact, free-flowering; flower stems 18 to 
22 inches long, stiff and erect; flowers 3} inches diameter, semi-double, a 
colour near Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822/1) becoming slightly paler towards 
tips; disc 1} inches diameter. [16] 

BURGUNDY IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
L. Clause, S.A.) H.C. June 91, 1959. Plants 3} feet high, 2 to 2} feet 
spread, vigorous, compact, free-flowering; flower stems 16 to 18 inches long, 
stiff and erect; flowers 2} inches diameter, semi-double, a deep red colour, 
a shade between Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822/1) and Chrysanthemum Crimson 
(H.C.C. 824/1); disc 14 inches diameter. [15] 

DAZZLER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & 
Simpson Ltd.) H.C. June 19, 1959. Plants 2$ to 3 feet high, 2 to 2} feet 
spread, vigorous, compact, very free-flowering; flower stems 18 to 20 inches 
long, stiff and very erect; flowers 34 to 3} inches diameter, single, a colour 
near Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822) tipped Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4); disc 
1} inches diameter. [7] 
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GOBLIN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. E. Benary Ltd.) 
H.C, July 3, 1959. Plants 18 to 24 inches high, 18 to 24 inches spread, 
vigorous, fairly compact, very free-flowering; flower stems 8 to 10 inches 
long, fairly stiff and erect; flowers 3} to 4 inches diameter, single, a lighter 
shade of Cardinal Red (H.C.C, 822/1) tipped Lemon Yellow (H.C.C, 4); 
disc # to 1 inch diameter. [1] 

MONARCH STRAIN MIXED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd., Kelvedon House, 60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E. 1.) 
H.C. July 3, 1959. Plants 34 feet high, 2 to 2} feet spread, vigorous, compact, 
free-flowering; flower stems 18 to 24 inches long, stiff and erect; flowers 

3} to 4 inches diameter, semi-double, bluish scarlet and yellow, amount of 
‘hese colours varying in the flowers; disc 1 to 1} inches diameter. [18] 

PERENNIAL HYBRIDS MIXED. (Sent by Messrs. Nutting and Sons 
Ltd., Merstham, Surrey.) H.C. July 3, 1959. Plants 34 to 4 feet high, 
24 to 3 feet spread, vigorous, compact, free-flowering; flower stems 18 to 
24 inches long, stiff and erect; flowers 34 inches diameter, semi-double, 
bluish scarlet and yellow, amount of these colours varying in the flowers; 
disc 1} inches diameter. [19] 

SATURN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. L. Clause, S.A.) 
H.C. June 19, 1959. Plants 3 to 34 feet high, 14 to 2 feet spread, vigorous, 
fairly compact, free-flowering; flower stems 20 to 30 inches long, stiff and 
erect; flowers 34 to 4 inches diameter, semi-double, a colour near Cardinal 
Red (H.C.C, 822/1) outer part of florets Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5); 
disc 1} inches diameter. [8] 

TOKAJ. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. E. Benary Ltd.) 
H.C. July 3, 1959. Plants 3}? to 4 feet high, 14 to 2 feet spread, vigorous, 
compact, free-flowering ; flower stems 15 to 20 inches long, stiff and very erect; 
flowers 3} inches diameter, semi-double, a colour near Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 
822/1) at base of florets changing to light coppery bronze towards tips; disc 
inches diameter. [11] 


GAILLARDIAS, GROWN FROM PLANTS 


Three varieties of gaillardias were received for trial at Wisley in 1959. 
Three plants of each variety were planted in the mixed herbaceous and shrub 
border on March 12, 1959. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on July 3, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has made the follow- 
ing award to a gaillardia, grown from plants. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


MANDARIN. (Raised by Mr. Alan Bloom, introduced and sent by 

Messrs. Bloom’s Nurseries Ltd., Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk.) H.C. July 3, 

4 1959. Plants 3} feet high, 2 feet spread, vigorous, compact, erect, very free- 
flowering; flower stems 18 to 24 inches long, very stiff and erect; ‘awn 


3} inches diameter, semi-double, a slightly deeper shade of Mandarin Red 
(H.C.C, 17/1), florets tipped Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5); disc 1 inch dia- 
meter. [2] 
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PAEONIES 


Seventy-five varieties of paeonies were grown in the trial during 1959. 
Of these forty-five were from American growers having been imported 
specially for the trial during the winters of 1953-4-5; the remainder were 
received either from British or Dutch growers. 

The trial was planted on the present site near the Bowles Memorial 
Garden on October 15, 1957. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on May 15, June 3 and 19, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council 
has made the following awards to paeonies as varieties for garden decoration. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

ROBERT AUTEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Edward Auten 
Jnr., Princeville, Illinois, U.S.A.) A.M. June 3, 1959. Plant 34 inches tall, 
vigorous, erect and compact habit; flower stems 30 inches long, stout and 
rigid; flowers 54 to 6 inches diameter, double, scented; petals broad, cut, a 
deeper richer shade of Chrysanthemum Crimson (H.C.C. 824). [51] 

LATE WINDFLOWER (Raised and introduced by the late Professor 
A. P. Saunders, and sent by Miss Sylvia Saunders, Clinton, New York, 
U.S.A.) H.C. May 15, 1959. Plant 33 inches tall, vigorous, fairly erect 
habit ; flower stems 24 to 30 inches long, slender ; flowers 34 inches diameter; 
petals slightly incurving, borne in two rows, inner row smaller than outer 
row, white, stamens golden yellow. [2] 

LOVELY ROSE, (Raised and introduced by the late Professor A. P. 
Saunders, and sent by Miss Sylvia Saunders.) H.C. June, 3 1959. Plant 


27 inches tall, vigorous, erect and compact habit ; flower stems 24 inches long, 
stout and erect; flowers 5} inches diameter, semi-double; petals large, 
incurving, Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623) at base of petal changing through 
Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1) to Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620/2) at margins, 
stamens golden yellow. [34] 


TROLLIUS 


Forty-eight stocks of trollius were grown at Wisley in 1959. Three plants 
of each stock were planted on November 26, 1956. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on May 4 and 15, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has made the 
following awards to varieties of trollius. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


BESSIE WALKER. (Sent by The Director, Arboretum, Gen. 
Foulkesweg 37, Wageningen, Holland.) A.M. May 4, 1959. Plants 24 to 26 
inches high, vigorous, compact, erect, very free-flowering; flower stems 
strong and upright, fairly stout; flowers 2} inches diameter, semi-double; 
florets broad, incurving, Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5/1) with narrow orange 
centre petals. [31] 

EUROPAEUS SUPERBUS. (Sent by The Director, Arboretum, 
Wageningen, and Messrs. Wallace & Barr, The Old Gardens, Bayham Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent.) A.M. May 15, 1959. Described R.H.S. JOURNAL, 


83, p. 443 (H.C. 1958). [36 and 37] 
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FEUERTROLL. (Raised by Messrs. Goos & Koenemann, Weider 
Walluf, Germany, and sent by The Director, Arboretum, Wageningen.) 
' A.M. May 4, 1959. Plants 24 inches high, very compact, very free-flowering ; 

flower stems fairly stiff and upright, medium thickness; flowers 1} inches 
diameter, semi-doubie; florets incurving, slightly serrated at margins, 
Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7) with long broad centre petals of Orpiment Orange 
(H.C.C. 10). [20] 

GOLDEN MONARCH. (Sent by Messrs. Bloom’s Nurseries Ltd., 
Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk, and The Director, Arboretum, Wageningen.) 
A.M. May 4, 1959. Plants 24 inches high, vigorous, compact, erect, free- 
flowering; flower stems erect, very stout; flowers 2} to 2} inches diameter, 
semi-double; florets broad, incurving, rounded, Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 
5/1). [24 and 25] 

ORANGE CREST. (Sent by The Director, Arboretum, Wageningen.) 
A.M. May 15, 1959. Plants 24 inches high, very vigorous, compact, erect, 
very free-flowering ; flower stems erect, fairly stout ; flowers 2 inches diameter, 
semi-double; florets broad, incurving, Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7), some 
petaloid stamens Orpiment Orange (H.C.C. 10). [10] 

ORANGE PRINCESS. (Raised by Messrs. J. Cocker, and sent by 
The Director, Arboretum, Wageningen.) A.M. May 4, 1959. Plants 27 inches 
high, vigorous, compact, very free-flowering; flower stems erect, medium 
thickness ; flowers 1} inches diameter, semi-double; florets broad, incurving, 
Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7). [33] 

ASIATICUS GIGANTEUS. (Sent by The Director, Arboretum, : 
Wageningen, Holland.) H.C. May 15, 1959. Plants 24 inches high, very F 
compact, erect, free-flowering; flower stems stiff and erect, stout; flowers : 
1} inches diameter, semi-double; florets broad, incurving, slightly serrated 
at margins, Cadmium Orange (H.C.C. 8). [19] 

GOLDEN ELF. (Sent by The Director, Arboretum, Wageningen, 
Holland.) H.C. May 4, 1959. Plants 24 inches high, very compact, erect, 
very free-flowering; flower stems erect, fairly slender; flowers 1} inches 
diameter, semi-double ; florets broad, incurving, Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7), 
small orange centre petals. [22 

JAPONICUS EXCELSIOR. (Sent by The Director, Arboretum, 
Wageningen, Holland.) H.C, May 4, 1959. Plants 24 inches high, vigorous, 
fairly compact, erect, free-flowering; flower stems stiff and upright, fairly 
stout; flowers 2 inches diameter, semi-double; florets incurving, margins 
crenate, Tangerine Orange (H.C.C. between g and 9/1), many broad petaloid 
stamens Orpiment Orange (H.C.C. 10). [14] 

ORANGE GLOW. (Raised by Mr. W. van de Berg, Leiden, Holland, 
and sent by The Director, Arboretum, Wageningen.) H.C. May 4, 1959. 
Plants 22 inches high, compact, erect, free-flowering ; flower stems upright, 
fairly stout; flowers 2 to 2} inches diameter, semi-double; florets very broad, 
incurving, Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5), with a few narrow orange petaloid 
stamens. [16] 


CLIMBING PENCIL-PODDED AND 
STRINGLESS FRENCH BEANS 
Sixteen stocks of climbing pencil-podded and stringless French beans 


were received for trial at Wisley in 1959. The trial was sown on May 11, 
1959, in drills 14 inches deep and 5 feet apart; the individual beans were 
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44 inches apart in the drills. To control bean seed fly (Delia cilicrura), 
e drills were treated before sowing with 1} per cent. Aldrin dust at the rate 
of 1 ounce per 1o yard run of drill. After germination the seedlings were 
thinned to 9 inches apart. Hazel sticks were used to support the plants. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on August 6 and 13, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council 
has made the following awards to climbing pencil-podded and stringless 
French beans. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 

EUROLANDIA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Gebr. van 
den Berg N.V., Naaldwijk, Holland.) F.C.C, August 13, 1959. Plant 6 to 
6} feet high, much branched, very productive ; foliage dark green; pods 54 to 
6 inches long, # inch wide, light green, slightly curved forward, oval, borne 
in large loose clusters averaging 5 to 7 pods to a cluster; ripe seed white. [14] 

GREEN CANFREEZ. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. W. 
Deal & Sons Ltd., Kelvedon, Essex.) H.C. August 13, 1959. Plant 5} to 6 
feet high, branched, productive ; foliage light to medium green; pods 6 to 6} 
inches long, $ inch wide, light to medium green flecked purple, straight, 
concave near point, round, borne in small compact clusters averaging 4 to 6 

to a cluster; ripe seed black. [4] 

SAMSON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Abraham Sluis Ltd., 
P.O. Box 2, Enkhuizen, Holland.) H.C. August 13, 1959. Plant 7 feet high, 
much branched, productive; foliage dark green; pods 8} to g inches long, 
$ inch wide, medium green, straight, concave near point, oval, borne in small 
compact clusters averaging 4 pods to a cluster; ripe seed white. [2] 


DWARF PENCIL-PODDED AND STRINGLESS BEANS 


Fifty-six stocks of dwarf pencil-podded and stringless beans were received 
for trial at Wisley in 1959. ‘The trial was sown on May 21, 1959, in drills 14 
inches deep and 2 feet apart ; the individual beans were spaced 4} inches apart 
in the drills. To control bean seed fly (Delia cilicrura), the drills were treated 
before sowing with 14 per cent Aldrin dust at the rate of 1 ounce per 10 yard 
run of drill. After germination the seedlings were thinned to g inches apart. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on August 6, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to dwarf pencil-podded and stringless beans. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


EXTENDER. (Raised by Dr. J. C. Hoffman, South-eastern Vegetable 
Breeding Laboratory, Box 3348, St. Andrews Branch P.O. Charleston, South 
Carolina, U.S.A.; introduced and sent by Messrs. Corneli Seed Co., 101 
Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 2, Missouri, U.S.A.) F.C.C. August 6, 1959. 
Plant 15 to 16 inches high, very erect, little-branched, very productive; 
foliage dark green; pods 6} to 6} inches long, } inch wide, medium green, 
straight, concave near point, oval to round, borne in large compact clusters 
averaging 5 pods to a cluster; ripe seed black. [45] 

IMUNA. (Raised and introduced by Dr. Rudolf Schreiber, and sent by 
Messrs. Corns. van Beusekom, Utrecht, Holland.) A.M. August 6, 1959. 
Plant 12 to 14 inches high, erect, much branched, very productive; foliage 
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dark green; pods 54 to 6 inches long, % inch wide, light to medium green, 
straight, concave near point, round, borne in fairly small compact clusters 
averaging 4 to 5 pods to a cluster; ripe seed white. [15] 

LA REINE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Rasharasha Estate 
Ltd., Arusha, Tanganyika Territory, British East Africa.) A.M. August 6, 
1959. Plant 13 inches high, slightly spreading, much branched, very produc- 
tive; foliage dark green; pods 5} to 6 inches long, } to $ inch wide, light to 
medium green, straight, concave near point, oval to round, borne in large 
loose clusters averaging 5 to 6 pods to a cluster; ripe seed white. [11] 

MASTER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, 
Linnésgade 14, Copenhagen, Denmark.) A.M. August 6, 1959. Plant 15 
inches high, very erect, branched, very productive; foliage dark green; pods 
54 to 6 inches long, % inch wide, light to medium green, straight, concave 
near point, round, borne in fairly small compact clusters averaging 5 to 6 pods 
to a cluster; ripe seed white. [22] 

TENDERCROP. (Raised by Dr. W. J. Zaumeyer, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Crops Research Division, Beltsville, Maryland, U.S.A.; 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Corneli Seed Co.) A.M. August 6, 1959. 
Plant 18 to 20 inches high, very erect, branched, very productive ; foliage dark 
green ; pods 6 to 6} inches long, $ inch wide, medium green, straight, concave 
near point, round, borne in fairly large compact clusters averaging 5 to 6 pods 
to a cluster; ripe seed purplish brown mottled with light brown. [40] 

TOPCROP. (Sent by Messrs, Charles Sharpe & Co. Ltd., Sleaford, 
Lincs.; Messrs. Hurst & Son Ltd., Kelvedon House, 60/64 Artillery Lane, 
London, E.1, and Messrs. Sluis Bros. (East Africa) Ltd., P.O. Box 350, 
Arusha, Tanganyika, East Africa.) A.M. August 6, 1959. Plant 15 inches 
high, slightly spreading, much branched, very productive ; foliage dark green ; 
pods 6} to 63 inches long, % to } inch wide, medium green, straight, concave 
near point, round, borne in fairly large compact clusters averaging 4 pods to 
a cluster; ripe seed dark brown speckled coffee brown. [30] 

AMETHYST. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. C. Beemsterboer 
Pty. Ltd., Beemsterpad 1-3, Warmenhuizen, Holland.) H.C. August 6, 1959. 
Plant 16 inches high, compact, erect, little branched, productive ; foliage dark 
green; pods 54 inches long, $ inch wide, medium green, straight, concave 
near point, round, borne in large loose clusters averaging 4 pods to a cluster; 
ripe seed white. [14] 

CORNELI WHITE-SEEDED BUSH. (Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Corneli Seed Co.) H.C. August 6, 1959. Plant 19 inches high, 
very erect, little branched, productive ; foliage dark green ; pods 7 inches long, 
4 inch wide, medium green, straight, concave near point, round, borne in 

e loose clusters averaging 4 to 5 pods to a cluster; ripe seed white. [16] 

DOBIE’S GREENFEAST. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Samuel Dobie & Son Ltd., 11 Grosvenor Street, Chester.) H.C. August 6, 
1959. Plant 15 inches high, erect, compact, little branched, productive; 
foliage dark green; pods 6 inches long, $ inch wide, medium green, straight, 
concave near point, oval, borne in large loose clusters averaging 4 pods to a 
cluster; ripe seed white. [10] 

GREEN CLUSTER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co., P.O. Box 967, Mountain View, California, U.S.A.) H.C, 
August 6, 1959. Plant 18 inches high, erect, little branched, productive; 
foliage dark green; pods 5 inches long, # inch wide, medium green, straight, 
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concave near point, oval, borne in large loose clusters averaging 4 pods to a 
cluster; ripe seed white. [19] 

PRELUDE. (Raised by Vreeken Dordrecht, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Sluis Brothers Ltd., P.O. Box 22, Enkhuizen, Holland.) H.C. 
August 6, 1959. Plant 12 inches high, very compact, much branched, produc- 
tive; foliage dark green; pods 4 inches long, $ inch wide, light to medium 
green, curved forward, round, borne in small, compact clusters averaging 
3 to 4 pods to a cluster; ripe seed white. [7] 

SATURNUS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Wed. P. de 
Jongh Ltd., Frans de Hollanderlaan 25, Goes, Holland.) H.C. August 6, 
1959. Plant 17 inches high, slightly spreading, branched, very productive ; 
foliage dark green; pods 5 inches long, ¢ inch wide, medium green, straight, 
concave near point, round, borne in small compact clusters averaging 3 to 4 
pods to a cluster; ripe seed white. [18] 

TENDERLONG STRINGLESS. (Raised and introduced by Associated 
Seed Growers Incorporated, and sent by Messrs. Charles Sharpe & Co. Ltd.) 
H.C. August 6, 1959. Plant 18 inches high, slightly spreading, branched, 
productive ; foliage dark green; pods 64 inches long, ? inch wide, medium 

een splashed and flecked purple, straight, concave near point, oval, borne in 
oo compact clusters averaging 6 pods to a cluster; ripe seed very dark 
brown mottled with light brown. [41] 

TOPMOST IMPROVED. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Rasharasha 
Estate Ltd.) H.C. August 6, 1959. Plant 17 inches high, slightly spreading, 
branched, productive ; foliage medium green ; pods 64 inches long, $ inch wide, 
light green, slightly curved forward, round, borne in fairly small compact 
clusters averaging 4 pods to a cluster; ripe seed white. [12] 


IPOMOEAS 


Nine stocks of ipomoeas were received for trial at Wisley in 1959. The 
trial was sown under glass on April 7, 1959. The resulting seedlings were 
finally potted into 8-inch pots, three plants being planted to each pot. Nine 

ts, twenty-seven plants, of each stock were grown. The plants were placed 
in a cool glasshouse for flowering. Hazel sticks were used to support the 
plants in the pots. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on July 3 and 23, and August 28, 1959, and on its recommendation the 
Council has made the following award to an ipomoea. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

Ipomoea rubro-coerulea 


HEAVENLY BLUE. (Sent by Messrs. D. T. Brown & Co. Ltd., 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs.; Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee Co., Hunting Park 
Avenue, at 18th Street, Philadelphia 32, Pa., U.S.A.; Messrs. Samuel Dobie 
& Son Ltd., 11 Grosvenor Street, Chester; Messrs. Hurst & Son Ltd., 
Kelvedon House, 60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1; Messrs. Nutting & 
Sons Ltd., Merstham, Surrey, and Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 26/29 
Drury Lane, London, W.C.2.) A.M. July 3, 1959. Plant 6 to 7 feet high, 
vigorous, very free-flowering; stems slender, medium green tinged reddish 
brown ; foliage medium size, cordate-shaped, medium green. Flowers 4 inches 
diameter, borne in clusters of 7 to 8, a slightly deeper shade of Spectrum Blue 
(H.C.C. 45/1), throat white. [1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6] 
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FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Davallia canariensis Mrs. E. M. Clemence, “Haslemere’’, 
Davallia bullata Chil Bridge Road, Eynsham, 
Oxford. 


Dendrobiums: old nobiletype hybrids, Peter Smithers, M.P., 30 Smith 
named varieties of hybrids and Square, London, S.W.1. 
named varieties of D. nobile 


Alstroemeria hookeri E. S. Smith, Ravensdown, 46 Archers 
Alstroemeria pygmaea Road, Southampton. 

Alstroemeria haemantha 

Corydalis transylvanica 

Orchis foliosa 


Paeonia clusit 

Phormium tenax alpinum atropur- Rowland Jackman, George Jackman 
pureum & Son, Ltd., Woking, Surrey. 

Vinca minor alboplena 

Astrantia minor 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1959 


OCTOBER AND LATE-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemum ‘Monica Winterton’ F.C.C. December 1, 
1959, as a variety for show purposes. A fine yellow medium exhibition 
variety. Described in detail in the R.H.S. JournaL, August 1959. 
Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Amber Light’, A.M. November 10, 1959, as 
a variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 6a, large 
flowered incurving decorative, light bronze. Flowers 54 inches in 
diameter; florets long, broad, distinct and pointed; inner florets in- 
curved, Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4), outer florets incurving, Straw 
Yellow (H.C.C. 604). Shown by Mr. H. V. Cartwright, New Dove 
House Nursery, Hatch End, Middx. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Ben Woolman’, A.M. November 6, 1959, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section 3, large exhibition incurving, 
yellow. Flowers 8} inches in diameter ; florets long, broad, channelled. 
distinct, pointed. Inner florets incurved, outer florets incurved. Colour 
Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601 /2) with deeper reverse. Shown by Messrs. 
H. Woolman Ltd. 
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Chrysanthemum ‘Cavalcade’, A.M. November 6, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 5a reflexed 
decorative, red. Flowers 6} inches in diameter. Florets long, narrow, 
quilled, pointed, distinct. Inner florets recurved; outer florets re- 
curved; Currant Red (H.C.C. 821) in colour. Shown by Messrs. H. 
Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Diplomat’, A.M. November 6, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 6a, large 
incurving decorative, white. Flowers 5} inches in diameter. Florets 
long, narrow, channelled, overlapping, blunt. Inner florets incurved, 
outer florets incurved. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Flame Symbol’, A.M. November 6, 1959, as 
a variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section sa, large 
flowered, reflexed decorative, red. Flowers 6 inches in diameter. 
Florets long, narrow, quilled, distinct, pointed. Inner florets recurved; 
outer florets recurved. Saturn Red (H.C.C. 13/1) in colour with Saffron 
Yellow (H.C.C. 7/2) reverse. Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Joseph Ryder’, A.M. October 27, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 16b re- 
flexed, medium flowered, light-bronze. Flowers 5 inches in diameter. 
Florets short, narrow, distinct, quilled, pointed. Inner florets incurved, 
outer florets recurved. Nasturtium Orange (H.C.C. 6/10) in colour. 
Shown by Mr. Frank Rowe, Ryelands, Nurseries, Wellington, Somerset. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Lady Leese’. A.M. November 6, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section 2 large exhibition, pale pink. 
Flowers 10 inches in diameter, florets long, broad, quilled, pointed, 
distinct. Inner florets recurved; outer florets recurved. Colour very 
pale pink. Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Magna Carta’, A.M. November 6, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 1a, large 
flowered exhibition incurved, pink. Flowers 54 inches in diameter. 
Florets long, narrow, channelled, overlapping, pointed. Inner florets 
incurved, outer florets incurved. Colour Persian Rose (H.C.C. 628/3) 
with Rose pink (H.C.C. 427/3) reverse. Shown by Messrs. H. Wool- 
man Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘October Dazzler’ A.M. October 27, 1959, as 
a variety for cutting for market. Section 16b, reflexed medium flowered, 
red. Flowers 44 inches in diameter. Florets short, narrow, quilled, 
pointed, distinct. Inner florets recurved, outer florets recurved. 
Blood Red (H.C.C. 820/1) in colour. Shown by Mr. Frank Rowe. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Oporto’ A.M. November 6, 1959, as a variety 
for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 1b, medium flowered 
exhibition incurved, light bronze. Flowers 5 inches in diameter. 
Florets short, narrow, curled, overlapping, pointed. Inner florets 
incurving, outer florets incurving. Jasper Red (H.C.C. 0/18) flecked 
yellow, with Barium Yellow (H.C.C. 503/3) reverse. Shown by Messrs. 
H. Shoesmith Ltd. 
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themum, ‘Pioneer’, A.M. November 6, 1959, as a variety 
for show purposes and cutting for market. Section sa, large flowered 
reflexed decorative, light bronze. Flowers 6 inches in diameter. 
Florets long, narrow, quilled, pointed, distinct. Inner florets recurved; 
outer florets recurved. Mars Orange (H.C.C. 013) in colour, with 
Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6/2) reverse. Shown by Mr. H. V. Cartwright, 
New Dove House Nursery, Hatch End, Middx. 


BOOK NOTES 


“The Families of Flowering Plants . . . arranged according to a new System 
based on their probable Phylogeny.” By John Hutchinson. Second edition. 
2 volumes. 8vo. xvi + x + 792 pp. Illus. (Oxford University Press, 1959.) 


£7 75. od. 


The plant world as portrayed in Hutchinson’s comprehensive Families of Flowering 
Plants presents in detail a very different picture from what it did to Pierre Magnol in 
1698 when he proposed that plants should be classified into groups which he called 
familiae plantarum, ‘“‘en diverses familles comme on range les animaux”’, according to 
“une certaine similitude qui ne consiste pas dans les parties considérées séparément, 
mais en total”. Magnol and other pre-Linnaean botanists made a primary distinction 
between herbaceous plants and woody plants. For the past two centuries this has been 
held against them as a major defect of their systems on the ground that it arbitrarily 
separated plants agreeing in many other characters. Magnol’s scheme, based upon the 
wild and cultivated plants of southern France, certainly seems very naive now. Never- 
theless it is to such pioneer efforts, through the works of Linnaeus, Adanson, A. L. de 
Jussieu, Robert Brown, De Candolle, Lindley, Endlicher, Bentham and Hooker, 
Engler and Prantl, Bessey and others, that one may trace back Hutchinson’s present 
world-wide survey, which, as far as the Dicotyledons are concerned, starts off with 
their separation into fundamentally woody and fundamentally herbaceous groups. 

This new edition, like its predecessor, is in two volumes. The first edition of 
Volume 1, published in 1926 and covering the Dicotyledons, divided them into 264 
families. The first volume of the second edition divides them into 342 families. This 
by itself indicates extensive revision and enlargement, in fact 198 more pages and 80 
more illustrations. Part of the increase is due to greater knowledge of the groups 
concerned, e.g. of the Scyphostegiaceae, part to the discovery of genuine new families, 
e.g. Medusandraceae and Rhoipteleaceae, part to the incorporation of keys to genera 
lacking in the first edition, and part to a change of attitude leading to the division of 
Logamiaceae and Saxifragaceae, for example, into many smaller families. Whatever 
may be thought about the merits of such changes, this new edition clearly manifests 
the author’s abiding enthusiasm and elasticity of mind over the last thirty-three years. 
Certainly his many alterations and additions will make it necessary for all who profited 
from the old edition to acquire the new one, if they can afford it: the original edition 
cost £2; this costs £7 7s.! They will learn much and get more than a few shocks. 

The first edition was received with mingled feelings of admiration for its compre- 
hensiveness and utility, surprise at its unorthodox innovations and regret for its errors 
and deficiencies. The second will have the same reception. Its first volume contains 
an introduction comparing the systems of Bentham and Hooker, Engler and Prantl, 
and the author, a short historical chapter (which does not mention Magnol), a state- 
ment of principles, a key, an inconveniently placed index (on pp. 101-103) and then 
the descriptions of orders and families. Comparison with the first edition reveals many 
improvements. Thus under each order there is now a key to the included families 
and for good measure a key to genera is given under many families. Some illustrations 
have been replaced, e.g. under Labiatae, Selaginaceae and Acanthaceae, and extra ones 
added, e.g. under Compositae, though ‘the misleading figure of Adoxa (p. 466) has 
escaped replacement. The addition of new information is well exemplified by the 
account of Scyphostegiaceae. All this is very welcome and helpful. 

The most far-reaching and upsetting differences between the treatment of the 
Dicotyledons in the two editions arise from the author’s conviction, intensified over 
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the years, that families predominantly or exclusively woody and families predominantly 
or exclusively herbaceous terminate lines of evolution which have been distinct from 
the beginning of the differentiation of the angiosperms. Hence, as stated by Hutchin- 
son, “‘no longer are Magnoliaceae and Ranunculaceae— Rosaceae and Saxifragaceae— 
Araliaceae and Umbelliferae—Myrsinaceae and Primulaceae—or even Verbenaceae and 
Labiatae, ranged next or even near each other, but are placed far apart, in the belief, 
rightly or wrongly, that the supposed relationship between these pairs of families is 
considered to be due to parallel development”. Formerly put together on the basis of 
many resemblances, they are separated here by their hypothetical phylogeny, which 
may be correctly surmised but is nevertheless highly speculative and unsupported by 
t evidence. Regarding the separation and definition of Verbenaceae and Labiatae, 
reference to Junell’s “Zur Gynaceummorphologie und Systematik der Verbenaceen 
und Labiaten” in Symb. Bot. Upsal. 1, no. 4 (1934), must suffice to indicate the un- 
solved problems. Another change is “the distribution of the sympetalous ( gamopetalous) 
families among their presumed nearest relations with or without petals’’. It is now 
generally accepted that the families in other systems brought together in the Amenti- 
florae or Apetalae by the lack or reduction of perianth or in the Metachlamydeae or 
Gamopetalae by the fusion of petals are not necessarily related but it is very difficult 
to decide how they should be classified otherwise. As Gilbert-Carter wrote in 1936, 
“the affinities of these [apetalous] families may be guessed at, but not determined, 
probably because they have no affinities, worth calling affinities, with any living plants. 
Any series of such guesses may become the basis of a new system . . . unlikely to 
demonstrate ‘probable phylogeny’ and certain to place difficulties in the way of those 
using floras’. Nevertheless we must congratulate Hutchinson on having the courage 
and knowledge to attempt this redistribution however inconvenient the result. For 
ractical purposes the most useful feature of this volume is the key to the families of 
Dicotyledones essentially that of the first edition but with additions and corrections. 
This probably ranks as the most widely used of Hutchinson’s many publications on 
systematic botany. It should be reprinted, with a few necessary emendations, as a 
pamphlet for field and laboratory use, as was the one in the first edition. 
¢ first edition divided a number of families, as then generally accepted, into 
smaller families, e.g. the Leguminosae into Papilionaceae (Fabaceae), Mimosaceae and 
Caesalpinaceae. The second edition carries segregation much further, e.g. Cobaeaceae 
is separated from Polemoniaceae; Ehretiaceae from Boraginaceae; Eremosynaceae, 
Vahhaceae and Francoaceae from Saxifragaccae; Potaliaceae, Buddleiaceae, A ntoniaceae, 
Spigeliaceae and Strychnaceae from Loganiaceae; Paeoniaceae and Helleboraceae from 
eae. Some of these are likely to receive general acceptance. It is unlikely, 
however, that the separation, for example, of the Podophyllaceae, as defined here, from 
Berberidaceae will commend itself. One cannot but feel that a more consistent treat- 
ment would have led Hutchinson either to maintain intact some families here divided 
or to accept some families of other authors here ignored or rejected, e.g. Cassythaceae, 
Dichondraceae, Thunbergiaceae, Mendonciaceae, Avicenniaceae, etc., for they seem as 
well or as badly founded as many he adopts. Every specialist can probably find a few 
minor errors in a book of this magnitude and importance. Thus Hutchinson’s Podo- 
phyllaceae, i.e. the herbaceous Berberidaceae, is described as having “‘leaves . . . 2-3— 
foliolate”’, but several species of Epimedium and Vancouveria have 9 leaflets and one 
(E. elatum) has 50 or more leaflets. Achlys is not confined to Pacific N. America but 
occurs also in Japan. Aceranthus cannot properly be separated from Epimedium. 
These errors are unfortunate but in no way diminish the justice of Lincoln Constance’s 
description in 1955 of Hutchinson’s Families as “among the most useful and stimulating 
reference books on systematic botany’ 

Compared with the first volume » the new edition, the second volume is a grievous 
disappointment. As stated in the preface, ‘except for the addition of one new family 
Cartonemataceae Pichon and a number of genera described since the original publica- 
tion, little alteration has been made to this second volume dealing with Monocotyle- 
dons”. This is all too true. The decision to issue Volume 1 drastically revised but 
Volume 2 scarcely altered from its 1934 state could be justified only on the assumption 
that, having waited some twenty years for a new edition, botanists could not endure 
the hardship of waiting two or three years longer or else that Volume 2 required no 
amendment. Both these assumptions are false. Eight years passed between the pub- 
lication of the original Volumes 1 and 2, and a gap of, say, two years now would have 
caused no great inconvenience. Detailed study of genera and species since 1934 has 
resulted in many revisions and better definitions, as well as changes of nomenclature, 
which should have been evaluated in this volume. As examples of such ignored relevant 
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publications may be mentioned that of Dandy and Tandy on Cymodocea and Syring- 
odium in F. Bot. (London), 87: 114 (1939); Woodson on Commelinaceae in Ann. 
Missouri Bot. Gard. 29: 141-154 (1942); Brenan on Commelinaceae in Kew Bull. 
19§2 : 179-208; Rohweder on Commelinaceae in Univ. Hamburg Abh. Geb. Auslandsk. 
61 : 98-178 (1956); Chouard on Scilleae in Ann. Sct. Nat. Bot. X, 13 : 287-295 (1931); 
Buxbaum on Calochorteae in Beitr. Biol. Pflanzen, 34 : 450 (1958); Hylander on Hosteae 
in Acta Horti Berg. 16 : 339 (1954); Sealy on Nomocharis and Lilium in Kew Buil. 
1950 : 278; Stearn on Allium, Ipheion and Brodiaea in Gard. Chron. III, 114 : 60 (1943); 
E. H. Moore on Milla, etc., in Gentes Herb. 8 : 260 (1953), etc. One looks i in vain for 
Phaeosphaerion, Tripogandra, Syringodium, Phaiophleps, Dandya, Petronymphe, 
Ipheion, Cardiocrinum, Endymion, Hyacintheila, etc. Matters requiring correction are 
numerous. Thus the inflorescence of the Hemerocallideae is described as “‘usually 
racemose or paniculate”’, but Hemerocallis itself well displays the cymose type called 
a bostryx; Hosta, in which the inflorescence is racemose, also differs so much in leaf, 
flower-colour, seed and chromosome-number as to be better placed in another tribe, 
the Hosteae. The illustration of Hemerocallis flava, i.e. H. lilioasphodelus, is incorrect 
as regards the inflorescence. Paradisia does not occur in Tibet (cf. Kew Bull. 19§0 : 
421). Ophiopogon has been conserved against Mondo since 1940 (cf. Kew Bull. 1940 : 
94). Astroloba is not a synonym of Aloe but is the correct name of the genus here 
called Apicra. Similar criticisms could extend for several pages. They are mentioned 
here only to indicate the extent of the opportunity which the author and publishers 
have lost, and the disservice they have occasioned, by the premature publication of 
Volume 2 of this important, stimulating, exasperating and most useful work. The 
printing is as good as the price is appalling. The text is most helpfully supported by 
the numerous illustrations, one or more for each family. Many of these have been 
drawn by Hutchinson himself and well display his versatility and skill as an artist; in 
this may perhaps be found the clue to the virtues and weaknesses, the insight, original- 
ity and inconsistency of this work; although its demerits are likely to prevent its 
acceptance as a textbook, its many good qualities make it a highly interesting and 
valuable contribution to systematic botany. 
W. T. STEARN 

“Circumpolar Arctic Flora.” By Nicholas Polunin. Pp. xxviii + 514. 
Illus. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Oxford University Press.) 
£6 6s. od. 


In fairness to the author, I would earnestly counsel readers to leave off studying 
the introduction to this handsome volume until they have examined the main body 
of the text. The book is, in fact, a relatively straightforward and lucid taxonomic 
account of the flowering plants and vascular cryptograms occurring in the Arctic, 
lavishly illustrated, with keys to families, genera and to the larger groups of species, 
and ample descriptions embodying (in addition to morphological analyses) notes on 
ecology and geographic distribution. But Dr. Polunin has contrived an introduction of 
such infinite obscurity and complication that one must suppose he sought the advice 
of a Philadelphia lawyer before penning it. This being said, let me commend the 
volume to those gardeners and botanists who, like myself, have a particular respect 
for plants which can survive, flower and set seed under conditions which have to date 
almost defeated human resourcefulness. And I respect some of these Arctic plants all 
the more because they refuse to be coddled, but sulk and perish almost as soon as they 
are removed from their icy wastes to a more clement environment. Moreover, having 
shown that they will not put up with gardens and gardeners, many of them then 
proceed to wipe ‘the taxonomists’ eyes, mutating, segregating, combining and deviating 
until they have reduced herbaria and herbarium techniques to pitiful disorder. This 
determined refusal to be classified and labelled is apparent on almost every page of 
Dr. Polunin’s elaborate study—every fateful reference to “agg.” or “‘sens. lat.” is 
virtually an admission of taxonomic defeat, and there are no doubt some who will 
hold it against the author that he did not pursue and worry these difficult plants until 
they finally revealed their status and affinities. But if the monument to such scholarly 
perseverance is merely a pile of Jordanons, microspecies, subspecies and varieties then 
we should be grateful that Dr. Polunin chose the easier course and was content to 
admit to a ‘general ‘lumping’ tendency” in his work. What is less praiseworthy is his 
laxity with regard to the citation of plant names: in many instances names are cited 
without any reference to authorities, and where both taxonomy and synonymy are 
intricate or controversial the omission of authorities is bound to add to existing con- 
fusion and detract from the taxonomic value of the book. It is unfortunate that more 
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pains were not taken to avoid this criticism of an otherwise interesting and attractive 
work. R. D. MEIKLE 


“Favourite Flowers.”” By Constance Spry. Cr. 4to. zogpp. Illus. (Dent 
& Sons Ltd.) 42s. 

Among the various excellent books produced by Mrs. Spry this must surely rank 
as one of the most charming, attractive and stimulating. She writes with enthusiasm 
and conveys this to the reader, while her choice of favourite flowers is one of great and 
yet far-ranging discrimination. As she says, ““The title, Favourite Flowers, opens 
pleasantly wide doors and within its freedom I have roamed as | please’. This sums 
up the book well. The illustrations of her flower arrangements are equally attractive 
and I particularly liked the simple little vase of erythroniums, auricula and Fritillaria 
acmopetala used on the cover against a black background. The final pages of the book 
give a list of suppliers of many of the less common plants mentioned. 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“Small Fruits for your Home Garden.” By Dr. J. Harold Clarke. 8vo. 
372 pp. Illus. (Doubleday, Garden City, New York, U.S.A.) $4.95. 


This book deals with the fruits which we usually describe as soft fruits as opposed 
to the tree or top fruits such as apples, pears, plums and cherries. In addition, it 
includes a number not usually grown in this country but which still might be worth 
more trial, such as blueberries and cranberries. The chapter on blueberries is of 
particular interest in view of the exhibit of these fruits recently seen in the R.H.S. Hall. 
Grapes grown outdoors are also included. The varieties described are for the most 
part quite different from those grown in this country but nevertheless the discussion of 
methods of cultivation and of frost protection should be of interest to growers in this 
country, while to amateur and even professional growers in U.S.A. it should be of 
great use as it is clear and authoritative but yet easy to read and even stimulating. 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“The Iris.” By N. Leslie Cave. 2nd Ed. Demy 8vo. 240 pp. Illus. (Faber 
and Faber.) 36s. 


The writer of this book has not forgotten those early struggles which all specialists 
in a particular genus experience in the early days of their chosen pursuit. 

Further, his enthusiasm is unabated, and comes through in his writing. So, with 
his characteristically easy and persuasive style, he has written a book of the greatest 
value to those enthusiastic beginners who have been sufficiently captured by irises to 
spend the cost of this volume. Here it may be said that, considering present-day prices, 
and the fact that when the beginner has become knowledgeable he will still cherish 
this book as a useful work of reference, its cost is not over-high. 

Moreover, this book will be read with interest by the already-expert, who is quite 
likely to find here something which he did not know, and a lot more which he may 
earlier have known but which has since slipped his memory, either in fact or in 
significance. 

This second edition is not merely a good book brought up to date in the light of 
the developments in the breeding of irises which have occurred since the first edition 
appeared in 1950. In fact four entirely new chapters appear. 

The most important is one dealing with recent developments in the breeding of 
dwarf bearded irises and of the hybrids which are intermediate between these and the 
tall-bearded ones. Among the most outstanding developments in recent years are the in- 
creased brilliance of colour and the widened range of hue that have been introduced into 
these categories, which are so effective both as rock-garden subjects and as edging plants. 

‘Two new chapters have been added dealing in a stimulating manner with the story 
of the recent breeding of tall-bearded irises in Britain, the United States of America, 
and New Zealand; and another new one discusses the important matters of floriferous- 
ness and of sturdiness and vigour in growth. 

There are many instances where the first edition has been expanded, examples 
being: a list of parentages is offered to those who are interested in the study of iris 
genealogy, and the list of recommended irises, arranged under different colours, has 
not only been brought up to date but has been considerably expanded. 

The first edition by no means neglected iris species, but here again more is said 
of them, and more space has been devoted to those excellent garden subjects, the 
hybrids of J. sibirica and I. sanguinea. 
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All the old illustrations are retained, and ten new ones have been added (two of 
which are in colour) making 34 in all, in addition to 23 excellent line drawings which 


occupy ten pages. ete 
FOTHERGILL 


“Polythene Film in Horticulture.” By H. R. Spice. Demy 8vo. 176 pp. 
Illus. (Faber & Faber.) 18s. 

The trite saying that “there is nothing new in horticulture” is contradicted today 
by the uses made of plastics in one form or another in the garden. Plastics are quite 
new. One material, polythene film, was first manufactured in 1938, yet after only 
twenty years—a short period in an old profession—it touches almost every aspect of 
horticultural work from the earliest stages of propagation to the final packing of both 
flowers and fruit. Its rapid acceptance as one of the most widely used tools in horti- 
culture has enabled Mr. Spice to produce this very interesting and informative book. 

Mr. Spice has been concerned for many years with the development and commer- 
cial uses of polythene film in this country and has used his wide experience in pointing 
out in his book, both the advantages and snags one meets when using it for horticultural 
pu And there are many in both directions. 

e book contains twelve well-illustrated chapters describing polythene film and 
its uses and an appendix dealing with its technical properties. ‘The most important 
use of the film so far is the lining of glasshouses and many pitfalls in this direction 
could be avoided by a careful study of the chapter dealing with this subject. Other 
chapters deal with the building of plastic greenhouses, the uses of polythene film in 
plant propagation, irrigation, ventilation and heating of greenhouses. 

This book should be in the hands of every amateur, professional and commercial 
grower. There can be very few indeed engaged in any sphere of horticulture, who will 
not enjoy reading it, or benefit a great deal from making use of the information it 
contains. One can only feel sorry for the author who, acknowledging the limitations 
set by experience of the use of such a new substance, will go on re-writing this volume 
for the rest of his life. New uses seem to be found for it every day and new formulations 
too will no doubt extend its use in many directions. 

The book is well indexed and references for further study are freely given. One 
hopes in future editions for a more extended chapter on propagation with the aid of 
polythene film and for clearer printing of a few of the many illustrations. 


J. NEWELL 


“In Your Garden with Percy Thrower.” Demy 8vo. 158 pp. Illus. 
(Collingridge.) 15s. 

This book is arranged by weeks and months and discusses the main garden opera- 
tion with regard to flowers, fruit, vegetable and greenhouse. It is illustrated by numer- 
ous practical photographs demonstrating most of the main garden operations and these 
are very clear. Any gardener is likely to make a success who starts out with Mr. 
Thrower’s opening words, ‘Gardening is a joy to me’’. His book, like his programmes, 
is likely to be popular. Many of these notes and hints have already appeared in the 
author’s weekly notes in Amateur Gardening, but, nevertheless, readers will be glad to 
have them in book form. 


“Desert Plants, Cacti and Succulents in the wild and in cultivation.’ 
By Oliver and Margaret Leese. 220 pp. Illus. (Collingridge). 30s. 


The use of plant distribution maps as end papers might suggest that this is a 
scientific treatise on desert plants but that is not intended; rather is it in the nature of 
a guide book whose object is to display the attractiveness of succulent plants to those 
who have not yet succumbed to their charms. It is a personal account of the desert 
regions that the authors have visited, chiefly Arizona and Mexico in North America 
and the Karoo in S. Africa and the descriptions are vivid and amusing; the cactus 
regions of South America, from which many interesting plants come, are not men- 
tioned nor the home of so many South African mimicry plants, South West Africa. 
The accounts of famous gardens in Europe and abroad, where succulent plants can 
be grown out of doors, are interesting and useful to anyone able to visit them. The 
section on cultivation is personal rather than general and follows the methods adopted 
in commercial establishments where the object is to bring plants on quickly; the 
temperatures advocated are, on the whole, too high for the amateur grower an quite 
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unnecessary, if not actually deleterious, for cacti resting during the winter. In the last 
section is given a selection of cacti and succulents designed to show the wide variety 
of plants available. In some cases the cultural directions are not in conformity with 
general practice and there are errors in names and descriptions; thus, Crassula rupes- 
tris “with small yellow flowers’’ must be C. nealeana and, though Crassula columnaris 
certainly dies after flowering, it takes several years to reach that stage so can hardly be 

as an annual; the small line drawings give a fair idea of the subjects they 
illustrate. There are 58 monochrome illustrations and a coloured cover showing Lady 
Leese in the Karoo but no colour plates in the book, so that the price seems rather high. 


VERA HIGGINS 


*‘Deutsche Obstsorten.”” By H. Kriimmel, W. Groh and G. Friedrich. 
1rovols. Illus. (Deutscher Bauernverlag, Berlin.) Part IX. 14.60 DM per vol. 


The ninth issue contains descriptions of apples, pears, plums, walnuts and the 
cherry ‘May Duke’. The apples include ‘Jonathan’, ‘Antonovka’, the well-known 
Russian variety, parent of many sports and varieties, and a russet (“Zabergau’), which 
is now thought to be the same as ‘Canada Gris’. The pears include ‘Beurré Hardy’, 
known in Germany for more than a hundred years as ‘Gellert’. Besides being a de- 
sirable dessert pear it is used as in intermediate for varieties incompatible with quince. 
Its short season, normally lasting less than a fortnight, can now be extended in cold store 
by six or seven months. The most familiar of the plums described is the Green Gage, 
represented here by ‘Grosse Griine Reneklode’, regarded as the most widely grown of 
the many forms of the old green gage. The two walnuts are very recent German 
introductions. Neither has yet been thoroughly tested but both appear promising and 
are capable of self-pollination, although, as with all fruits, cross pollination is to be 
preferred. 

J. M. S. POTTER 


“Bilder-Flora der Sudalpen Gardasee zum Comersee . . .’” H. Pitschmann 
& H. Reisigl. 278 pp. Illus. (G. Fischer Verlag.) DM. 28.50. 


The Bergamask and Judicarian mountains which lie between the lakes of Como 
and Garda have a particularly fine and interesting flora, including a number of endemic 
and Mediterranean species. The Cima Tombea, to the west of Lake Garda, and the 
Monte Baldo range on the east have long been famous to botanists and plant collectors 
alike. This book, which is in German, sets out to give a description of the plants to 
be found in this area, and sensibly includes a number of trees and shrubs to be found 
growing in parks and gardens. Much care and imagination has gone into making it 
comprehensive and easy to use. There is a key for each genus and species, the local 
and wider distribution of each plant is given, and synonyms are quoted only when 
necessary to avoid confusion. Over 170 plants are adequately illustrated in colour and 
a further 219 in line drawings. There are notes on the geological formation, climate 
and rainfall, as well as on the history and distribution of the flora. There are, too, 
suggested excursions with the flowers to be seen on them which should prove par- 
ticularly useful. 

It is unfortunate that the book is too big for the pocket, for any visitor to this area 
who is interested in plants will want to have it with him. 

ELIOT HODGKIN 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


ERRATUM 


R.H.S. Journa 83, pp. 486 and 487. Wisley Trials. Early Culinary Peas 1958, 
The report for Pea ‘Kelvedon Wonder’ should read: Raised by Messrs. Hurst & Son 
Ltd., Kelvedon House, 60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1.,; introduced by Messrs. 
W. Deal & Sons Ltd., Kelvedon, Essex, and sent by Messrs. Co-op Zaaizaad-vereniging, 
West Friesland W.A., Wijdenes, Holland. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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SEASONED OAK GREENHOUSES 


Bis 


x SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED TO 
GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 


de TREMENDOUS STRENGTH 
MAXIMUM LIGHT 

dc WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 
ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 


Complete prefabricated units. Delivered free 
to your door. Erected on delivery. Deferred x 

Terms. Full details of prices and 50 sizes Alt 10 § wide. from £53.15.0. 
available in: 


FREE CATALOGUE 


from 


OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES 
(Dept. J.R.H), WELLINGTON, SALOP. 


THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 


xi 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE | 
Ane from £38.3.0. 
(a PS 
P = 


EVERY GARDEN NEEDS 


SEAWEED 


Now obtainable at Boots and other 
stores, MAXICROP is the only seaweed 
fertiliser hydrolised by patented process 
making the whole organic content, in- 
cluding the vital mineral elements, imme- 
diately available as a soil fertiliser and as 
a foliar nutrient. 

MAXICROP frees minerals trapped in 
the soil, adding its own organic riches of 
trace elements, plant hormones and 
Alginate-like substances. It increases re- 
sistance to pests and diseases, encourages 
root formation, improves flavour of fruit 
and vegetables. 


3/6 bottle makes 64 gallons 


in cans paid) 


LIQUEFIED SEAWEED 


In case of difficulty, please write for name of nearest 
stockist 


MAXICROP LTD. HOLDENBY NORTHANTS. 
Telephone: East Maddon 227 


DOBBIE’S 


illustrated 
SPRING CATALOGUE 
AND GARDEN GUIDE 


Write NOW for your 
new copy 
DOBBIE’S SELECTED SEEDS GIVE 
FULL SATISFACTION 
DOBBIE & CO LTD 


DEPT. R 


EDINBURGH - 7 


ACCESS 


Garden Frames 
PRICE COMPLETE 


£5-10-0 


ExX-WORKS 


8 ft. iong, 4 ft. wide, 15°-18" high. 


Open with a lift of the arm. 
Bottom and top ventilation. 
Maximum light. 
Rainwater directed into the centre of the frame. 
Easily lifted by the lady of the house. 
Move it round; first over lettuce or peas, then over straw- 
berries or flower seedlings, then over bush tomatoes. 
Several frames can be joined together. 
A patented ate arrangement prevents damage from 
gales and other mishaps. 
It is safe for children and animals. 
The frame is well made from galvanised tubing and 
western red cedar. 
The covers are very stout P.V.C. plastic, 10/1000" thick. 


Write for illustrated brochure. 
GRAHAM PEARCE & CO., 
Crick, Nr. Rugby. Tel. Crick 301 


WHEN 
SOWING 
SEEDS 
USE 
CLAY’S 
FERTILIZER 


In cartons 1/9 and 2/6; in sealed 

bags 3} Ibs. 4/6, 7 Ibs. 7/-, 14 Ibs. 

11/6, 28 Ibs. 20/3, 56 Ibs. 32/-, 
1 cwt. 60/- 


CLAY & SON LTD 
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LIMITED 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


‘Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 
“The IDEAL” 
ALL-CEDAR 

Greenhouse 


This 8 ft. by 6 ft. Greenhouse is con- 
structed of Western Red Cedar. It is 
supplied in complete sections for ease 
of erection and may be glazed, if re- 
quired, before delivery. It is the IDEAL 
Greenhouse for the small garden and 
is just one of a wide range of All-Cedar 
Greenhouses for all purposes. 


Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 


Write for new illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses and Summer Houses 


FOOT BRUSHES 


264 Heavy Duty 


(50 Ib.), three best 
scrapers. Carriage (U.K). 


Sane black grid or all black or grey base 
262 Minor. Cast iron base 124° x x 
(24 tb.) design as 264, Carriage (U.K 


266 Beehive 


2.17.6 
260 The Gardener’s Friend. Double Foot Brush 10° x 
5° with small brush for cleated soles. 5° metal scraper 266 Light Duty (not suitable for pee Fae All Bass, 
—cast iron feet. Round Valet Brush removable from elm 48 inch handle wit! h Brass Scraper 
41 inch Ash Support Handle. and Feet. 4.1.6 Carriage paid (U.K.) 
Carri 


Our Horticultural Brush List will be sent free on request. 


NORWICH, NORFOLK, NOR 38E 


COOKS (Moxwich ) BRUSHES LIMITED, DAVEY PLACE 18, 
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DRONWAL 


WASTER 


Pneumatic Hand SPRAYER 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


HERE’S 128 
PAGES of 
GARDEN 
INTEREST 


TOYNBEE’S NEW CATALOGUE. 
Contains 128 pages of first class Garden 
Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Hedge, Her- 
baceous, Rock and Climbing plants for 
Walls and Fences. 

This latest issue is specially prepared 
for new gardens; it contains many choice 
additions for the connoisseur and one of 
the main features is the inclusion of several 
border plans designed for gardens of all 
sizes and for various aspects. 


1960 
EES, 
(1/6 Post Free) 
Your Guide to a beautiful Garden. 


TOYNBEE’S NURSERIES, 
BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX Tei. Eastergate 2121/2. 


CATALOGUE 


Seeds of Quality 


@ 68 pages, beautifully IIlustrated, 
many in lovely natural colours. 


@ A wealth of practical cultura! information. 
Send for your copy TODAY 


You'll be surprised at che wonderful 
selection of Sweet Peas, Gladioli, the wide 
range of other superb flowers, vegetables, 
plants, etc., Unwins are offering this season. 
Make your garden plans now with the aid 
of this fascinating Catalogue. There's no better 
way toensure a lovely garden! 


W. J. UNWIN LTD 


CHANGE OVER TO OIL, QUICKLY, 
CHEAPLY... 


Phillips Oil Burner 
Conversion Unit 


Now you can change your existing solid fuel 
boiler simply, quickly with the Phillips Oil 
Conversion Unit to secure the advantages of 
oil heating without the expense of changing 
the entire system— 


@ Water kept to 
desired tempera- 
ture without 
stoking. 

@ Week-end free- 
dom from atten- 
tion without fear 
of damage. 

@ Automatic oil 
feed, lit by match 
— extinguished, 
re-lit, regulated 
by easy control. 

@ Odourless, quiet, 
safe and trouble- 
free. 

@ No dust, smoke, 
soot or ashes. 

@ Easily converted 
back to solid fuel 
when required. 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 


96 King William Street, Coventry 


Send for details and leaflet . .. 
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Don’t let TIRED SOIL spoil your 


ROSES, BEDDING & BORDER PLANTS 
REJUVENATE YOUR SOIL WITH 


FLORATONE 


a ORGANIC PLANT FOOD 


Specially compounded for flowering plants, |.T.P. Floratone rejuvenates tired soil and 
improves the crumb structure so Important to plant life. In addition Floratone replaces 
the major plant foods and trace elements exhausted by growing plants—these plant foods, 
being slowly soluble remain in the soil and are not easily leached away by heavy rain, as 
can happen with liquid fertilizers. Floratone is exactly balanced for the needs of flowering 
plants and will NOT produce lush growth at the expense of flowers. It brings out the 
full natural colour and perfume and —t flowering. Floratone is most economical 
—only 2 ozs. per square yard. Carton 4/-; 7 Ibs. 5/6; 28 Ibs. 18/—; 56 Ibs. 26/-. 


Turn your GRASS into VELVETONE LAWN with... 


.T.P. VELVETONE 


THE UNRIVALLED ORGANIC LAWN CONDITIONER USED ON 
THE ROYAL LAWNS AND ENCLOSURES AT ASCOT 
VELVETONE is exactly balanced to meet the immediate and long term needs of turf. It 
contains moss and fungus controls. Most economical 2 ozs. per square yard. Carton 4/-; 

7 Ibs. 6/-; 14 Ibs. 11/6; 56 Ibs. 29/9. 


INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD - NORTHWICH - CHESHIRE 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay WALTER SLOM & SON 
welcomes you for the spring and (of Holland) 


summer months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 


LEAVESDEN, WATFORD, 
HERTS. 


toilet, on two floors only with elevator. GOLD MEDAL 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. WINNERS at 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure BIRMINGHAM, 
G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. LEAMINGTON Clean 
SPA, 
READING, healthy 
pot plants of 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
Telephone 454 

For Roses 
Fruit Trees and Bushes 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
Alpines and Herbaceous plants 
etc. etc. 
CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


Superior Quality 
with 


Strong Root Growth 


\ 
| 
Ny * PERFECT PACKING 
ENSURES SAFE ARRIVAL 
ANYWHERE IN THE 


> 


er 
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AERAKE 


A NEW DUAL PURPOSE 
SCARIFIER AND AERATOR 


A HIGH QUALITY IMPLEMENT 
FOR HIGH QUALITY LAWNS 
From Makers of * Spores Ground 


W. HARGREAVES & co. LTD. 


CHEADLE, CHESHIRE Phone GATiey 4262 


Sussex Grown 


Nursery Stock 
of finest quality 


from our 100-acre Nurseries situated in 
the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 
We Offer Large Quantities of 
Roses, Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Conifers, Climbers, Hedge 


Plants, Herbaceous and Rock Plants 
in great variety 


Visitors are cordially welcomed 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 

THE 

BARNHAM 

NURSERIES LTD. 


Wrife NOW for your a. 


DOBIES’ 


CATALOGUE 


Op; 
: ASF Ay 


Our 1960 catalogue wil! bring you details of the best new 
flowers and vegetables developed by leading plant 
breeders all over the world. All these, as well as a wide 
range of favourite flower and vegetable seeds, are offered 
at special money-saving prices. If you want to be sure of 
having the very best strains of flower and vegetable 
seeds for your garden send the coupon below for a 
FREE copy of our colour illustrated Catalogue and 
Garden Guide. 


TO SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD 


(Dept. 14), 11 GROSVENOR STREET 
CHESTER 


Please send me when ready a FREE 
copy of your new seed catalogue. 


save 
your fish 
from 


Herons... 


+ « with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent. 
ative NETTING. An entirely new, tested method 
of preserving your fish in ornamental ponds — 
certain deterrent. Made to required size. 
Price: 4/6 per sq. yd., carr. paid. (Dyed green 
sq. yd. extra) 
* Write for descriptive leaflet to: 
MIDACRES LTD., 24, HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


Vale of Evesham Asparagus Crowns 
CONNOVER’S COLOSSAL 


1year ... 6/-doz. 40/- 100 
&, 
10/6 ,  65/-100 
Spring delivery. Carriage and packing free, 
cash with order. 
Dahlia and Chrysanthemum Catalogues 
sent on request. 
L. STAITE, Avon Nurseries, Evesham, Worcs. 
Tel. Evesham 2406 


£6.17.6 
Delivery 
Car. Paid 
\ 
rr / me 
BARNHAM, Nr. Bognor Regis 
{ SUSSEX (Established 1880) 
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THIOCYANATE WINTER WASH 


Overwintering 88 of Aphids, Apple 
Sucker, Winter Moth, Capsid and Red Spider 
are on your fruit trees and bushes now, ready 
to hatch out and ruin your crop. Destroy 
the eggs now, the easy way, with Thiol. 


I pint 3/9, quart 6/6, gall. 19/6 
2 galls. 37/6. Use | pint in 24 gallons water. 


Available from Seed: le gersand Ch 


HAND - MOTOR: ELECTRIC 


Eight models from which to choose. Whether 
the lightweight Whippet 10” or the superb 12” or 
16” Motor Mower—there is a Webb model 
made for your lawn. Send for illustrated 
literature giving full details of the many 
outstanding WEBB features. 


12” MOTOR 


MOWER 
WEBB “ Magimatic” 
(regd.) start/stop con- 
trol makes child's 
play’ of power mow- 
ing. Over 1 hours cut- 
ting per pint of petrol. 


H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD. Weight only 78 Ibs. 


Tame Road, Witton, Birmingham 6 \ 
xvul 


xv 
afeguard your Fruit Crops 
STR 
> | 
THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO. LTD., Wheathampstead, Hertfordshire E 
For Lovely Lawns. ..with Less Effort | 
(viel | h b 
TRADEMARK — edsi y the Dest: | 
KG | 


RURAL INTERLACE 
The QUALITY FENCING 


Also Wattle, Osier, 

Hurdles, Chestnut 

Fencing, Gates, 
etc. 


LISTS FREE from: 


. 
LMORETON sr., 
INDUSTRIES LTD 


LONDON, 
(Tete Gallery 8332) 
FROM 1867 TO 1960 


OF 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


FOR RHODODENDRONS 

and Azaleas described in over 150 varieties in our 
Tree and Shrub ae which also offers a most 
extensive collection of Conifers, Climbing Plants 


AND FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Write today for Tree and Shrub Catalogue. 


ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS LTD. 
Summervale Nurseries, Eridge Rd., Tunbridge Wells 


OUR CATALOGUE 
is a most colourful affair and includes a 
fine selection of 
BULBS, PLANTS, ROSES 
if you are interested in keeping abreast of 
new varieties of all types of flowers you 
ll find it invaluable 
A COPY WILL GLADLY BE SENT TO YOU 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 
WISBECH PLANT CO. LTD. 
LYNN ROAD, WISBECH, CAMBS. 


BEST—PLANT BUNYARD’S \ 


The skill and experience gained over 
160 years goes into the production of 
our famous Kentish Fruit Trees. Send 
today for a copy of our comprehensive 
Fruit Tree Catalogue and Planting 
Guide, listing ali the best varieties at 
moderate prices. 


GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD 


(Dept. 20), The Roya! Nurseries, Maidstone 


ROSES 


OF YESTERYEAR 


Our newly published Garden Book describes 
offers many of the Old Garden Roses. 
Apart from their historical interest ¢t 
charming shrub roses are exceptionally free 
flowering and are usually very richly oak 
pow —d valuable for hedges and shrubberies 
planted require very little attention. 
For full details of these and of the best modern 
roses, fruit trees and flowering shrubs send for 
our Garden Book to-day 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD. (Dept. 19) 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE 


FLORISTRY 


A rewarding career or a profitable 
hobby. Our specialised home study 
Course in Floristry and Flower 
Arrangement covers every detail, 
and all equipment is provided. 
Please write for our Prospectus — 
sent free and post free 


THE RIVIERA SCHOOL OF FLORISTRY (H) 
PENRYN, CORNWALL 


Our new Spring catalogue of 


DW LLIB NTS 
and flowers for SHADE and Sunshine 


is full of unusual plants for wild gardens 
and small shaded plots. 


9 Ferns in 9 kinds for 20/- 
9 Flowering plants for shade for 20/- 


each collection carefully labelled, 
post free for c.w.o. 


Taylor’s Nursery 


BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 
MOSS 
Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 


Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moisture absorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


Only best - seasoned > 
WILL LAST A 
| 


#2 AND STILL FOREMOST 
THE AUTO CULTO 600 
has power to spare. Ploughs and 
Rotary Cultivates. It has been 
designed and built for heavy 
usage and has ample power for 
ploughing under the heaviest 
conditions, single furrows up to 
7* deep and 10” wide. Powered 
by single Cylinder 4-stroke air 
cooled engine B.H.P. 5-3. 
THE AUTO GARDENER is 
the answer to most cultivating 
roblems. ONE machine that 
loughs and Cultivates. The 3 
B.H.P. engine has 3 forward 
speeds and reverse, and with 
accessories it will: mow grass, 
cut scrub, trim hedges, hoe, saw 
timber, tow a trailer, spray 
paint and insecticide. 
THE HORTI CULTO. This 
rugged and reliable machine 
has easily interchangeable 
attachments for every garden- 
ing job, with its 1-2 b.h.p. 
engine. Price from £57. 
i For Full details ofall machines Completa 
All Auto-Culto models are fitted with Villiers 4-stroke en i coupen and send to 
ALLEN & SIMMONDS (Auto Culto) 


DEMONSTRATED ON YOUR! 
| Telephone: READING 54471 & 54472. | 

OWN LAND—WITHOUT [mre 
ADDRESS | 

OBLIGATION 


—the GREATEST NAME in DUTCH BULBS! 


Our beautifully coloured and illustrated catal is now 
available and contains all the latest varieties in GLADIOLI, 
BEGONIAS, GLOXINIAS, MONTBRETIA, CHIN- 
CHERINCHEES, OUTDOOR FREESIAS, HARLEQUINS, 
ROOTS, HARDY PLANTS, etc., and we invite you to send 
now for your free copy. We offer only the best quality bulbs 
which are guaranteed top-size, fully matured and of the highest 


All orders receive individual and careful attention and satisfaction 
is assured. 


(Dutch Bulbs) LTD. (27) 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER 16 


| 
4 
£4, 
| 


FLOWERS IN SEASON! 


Watch out for our fortnightly Shrub 
exhibits, unforced and natural, through- 
out the year—neither spectacular nor 
pretentious but the stamp of plant we 
actually send to you. Interest abounds 
the year through 
Apply for our catalogue, price 1/6. 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


10 fe. 60 70 77 
Orders over £5 carriage paid. Under £5 add 2/6 
for freight. C.W.O. 
Less than 100 supplied at pro-rata rates. 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


Godfreys 


for garden 
machinery 


The Mechanized Garden Centre 
110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchley, Kent 


Acer palmatum atropurpureum 
Rich purple-red foliage from spring to 
autumn. 
Bushy plants 2 24 ft. 21/- 
34f. W/- 
Osakazuk 
Supreme for autumn foliage colour — a 
biaze of scarlet and gold. 
Selected seedlings ft. 15/- 
Selected seedlings 3/4. 
Grafted stock 14/2 ft. W/- 
and packing costs. 


Stewarts 


Nurseries 


FERNDOWN Est. 1742 DORSET 


KOREAN 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Hardy, colourful, ideal for cut flower or for 
spectacular display from August to November. 


collection; to name 


craton" collection; twelve types 20) 


April/May delivery. Carriage paid, c.w.o. 
Catalogue on request. 


ORPINGTON NURSERIES CO. LTD. 
ORPINGTON, KENT 


R gopopenprons 

(1,100 species and varieties) 
SHRUB ROSES 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


* 

PLEASE ASK FORLISTS 
+. 
a 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


m=. 


Durable Interwoven 
Strong 6 ft. long panels =|: SEs = 
from a panel. 


jar 237) = 

from 21/-. Rustic 
Weatherboard from 

25/-. All creoseted and carriage paid 250 miles. 


TOP 

HURDLES 6 “er 
long. Hazel from 10/9. 


Willow from 13/6. 
Carriage paid 150 miles. 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
RHS), Barkham Rd., Wokingham, Berks 


STEAM STERILIZER & ACCESSORIES for 
the Home Preparation of John Innes 
SEED & POTTING | COMPOSTS 


and the 
NEW 
“POPULAR” 


ELECTRIC 
STERILIZER 
on 


Send 
THE HORTAID COMPANY, Kegworth, By Derby 


ES | 
All 
gis 1 
1 
2 
2 
Ke 3 
4 
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8 
JAPANESE MAPLES 
a Half collections, 10/- 
Send for New Free Lists. Easy Terms from 5% 
deposit. All types of Garages, Sheds, Sun 4 4 ns 
(Dept. 


Label all your rock plants, 
shrubs, flowers, etc., in an hour 
of two— with this ‘exclusiyt 
design’ labelling machiny} 
Serpent labels are easy to 6: 
and stay legible indefinitely, 


No.3 labelling machine com- 


OWN 


‘ Pree! Write for sample label 
ae imprinted with any name you 
desire; also price lists. 


SUTTON SCNS LIMITED: DEPT. LRH READING 


| Low Volume Spraying 


A low priced portable outfit of proved 
performance for spraying insecticides, fungi- 
cides, weedkiliers, etc., in glasshouses. The 
compressor and motor form a compact unit 
weighing only 40 Ib, ready to plug in to 
electricity supply. Ample pressure is main- 
tained through a long hose to the Model |M 
spray gun fitted with quart container 
larger pressure feed containers avail- 
able for continuous Spraying. Also 
suitable ‘for maintenance painting, 
tyre Inflation, etc. Countrywide after- 
sales service. Recoramended by Plant 
Protection Limited. Deferred terms 


HANDISPRAY 
OUTFIT 


Demonstration on your premises— 
no obligation. 


PATENTS LTD (Onision of Broom Wate Lot) Dept, ¥2, WYCOMBE BUCKS 
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TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GARDEN CONTRACTORS AND NURSERYMEN 


<4, 


Herbaceous & Rockery Plants 
Roses 
Shrubs, Trees, etc. 
Our Special 32-page 
ANNUAL SPRING SALE 


CATALOGUE 
is now ready and will gladly be sent 


at 


JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP LTD 
The Floral Mile 
Twyford Telephone: Wargrave 224-225 Berks 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester 
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